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AMERICA’S ANSWER 


Ac over the world, nations are struggling to 

obtain a higher standard of living for their 
people. They are resorting to conquests, boycotts, 
experimental forms of government. But America 
has its own answer to this problem—a solution 
which has proved its worth. This American work- 
man and millions of his associates, aided by the 
scientists and engineers of industry, are raising 
the living standards of all of us. They are doing 
it by constantly developing new and better prod- 
ucts, and then learning to make them inexpen- 
sive so that millions of people can afford them. 


For instance in 1927, when an electric refrigerator 
cost about $350, approximately 375,000 were 
purchased. In 1937, a better refrigerator cost only 


$170. And because the cost, had been cut in half, 
more than six times as many people bought them. 


In the same ten years the cost of a typical electric 
washer has been reduced from $142 to $72, a con- 
sole radio from $125 to $53, and a 60-watt Mazpa 
lamp from 30 to 15 cents. And these new lower- 
cost articles, typical of hundreds of manufactured 
products, perform better and cost less to operate 
than their predecessors. 


General Electric scientists, engineers, and work- 
men, by contributing to this progress—by help- 
ing to create more goods for more people at less 
cost—are hastening the day when all may enjoy 
the comforts and conveniences which only the 
rich could afford a few years ago. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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Westward 


Under Vega 


By Thomas Wood Stevens 


A handsome edition of the great American narrative poem which appeared 
serially in Survey Graphic. First edition printed from type, complete in one 
deluxe volume, cloth bound with head and foot bands. $2.00. 


Four Important New Books 


The Most Powerful Man 
in the World 


THE LIFE OF SIR HENRI DETERDING 


By GLYN ROBERTS. First biography of the mystery man 
of Europe, the head of Royal Dutch Shell — the dictator no- 
body knows — whose power extends all over Europe, and who 
has entrenched himself in the U.S. as well. Banned in 
England. 448 pages, $3.00. 


Man the Slave and 


Master 


A BIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO THE PO- 
TENTIALITIES OF MODERN SOCIETY 


By MARK GRAUBARD. Paul de Kruif calls this book “the 
truest and finest statement of the basic facts of human biology 
that I have ever read. He is certainly to be congratulated on 
his dramatic and simple presentation of the basic biologic truths 
that alone can lead men out of their greed, vanity, and ignor- 
ance.” It is an amazing blueprint for humanity's future, by a 
well-known scientist. 354 pages, $3.50. : 


Insanity Fair 
A EUROPEAN CAVALCADE 


By DOUGLAS REED. The most important book in its field 
since INSIDE EUROPE, by a correspondent of the London 
Times. “Reed has painted a vivid picture of Post-war Europe 
against the background of his own personality and intelligence.” 
—W alter Duranty. 420 pages, $3.00. 


Cooperation 
AN AMERICAN WAY 


By JOHN DANIELS. Whether you are “pro” or “‘con” on 
Consumer Cooperatives, this book leaves no doubt that they 
have helped millions of Americans raise their standards of 
living and have shown how to eliminate much of the waste 
of a profit economy. The author travelled all over the United 
States, interviewing hundreds of individuals, to get the human 
as well as the material picture of the cooperative movement. 
His is the first complete book to treat this subject as an ex- 
clusively American development — how cooperatives are 
organized, how they help people, how they operate, where the 
movement stands today and how it may well become America’s 
future. 399 pages, $3.00. 
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“c upposE I get sick? After all, I’m only human. And 
if I do get a touch of colic . . . or have a nervous 
breakdown . . . do you know what'll bring it on? 


Worry! Yes, sir, worrying about how long it would take 


us to get the doctor if anything should happen. 

“Or suppose a pipe bursts in the bathroom? Or a 
burglar comes along? When something like that happens 
you don’t write a letter, or go after help on horseback. 


No, sir. You hop to a telephone! 
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“And what about my mother? She’s got marketing to do. 
Sometimes she needs to get in touch with Dad during the 
day. And there are errands to be run. Well, she can’t do 
all those things without a telephone ...and at the same 
time give me the attention I expect. 

“All Dad needs to do to have a telephone is get in 
touch with the Business Office. I’d do it myself if I could 
just get out. But I can’t. So is it any wonder that worry 


is keeping me awake half the day?” 
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The Gist of It 


NoT WITHOUT HONOR IN HIS OWN CITY, 
Professor Howard Woolston of Washington 
University talks as frankly to Seattle as he 
writes about it (page 327), on the eve of 
the National Conference of Social Work to 
be held there in June. 


WITH LITTLE RESPECT FOR THE KIND OF 
history that is written, read and taught, H. 
G. Wells would have mankind learn its 
story in the light of modern science. The 
article (page 331) is the fourth in a series 
by Mr. Wells. 


WHAT IS EDUCATION? IN A GEORGIAN SET- 
ting along tidewater, two young educators 
have begun an experiment in the cultivation 
of wisdom. On page 333 Donald Slesinger 
describes their plans for St. John’s College. 
After teaching at Yale and the University of 
Chicago, Mr. Slesinger is now a writer and 
publicist in New York City. 


THE MORNING AFTER THE TORNADO OF 
1927, Irving Dilliard went to work for the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch and, with the excep- 
tion of time out for graduate study in social 
science at Harvard, has been there since. At 
thirty-three, he has just been awarded a Nie- 
man fellowship at Harvard. (Page 338.) 


BERTRAM B. FOWLER IS AN AUTHORITY ON 
the cooperative movement. He is the author 
of several books on the subject, including 
one to be published this month amplifying 
his article (page 340). 


AN ECONOMIST LOOKS AT THE RURAL IN- 
dustrial areas of the United States where, 
good times and bad, depression is chronic 
(page 346). A member of the staff of the 
Senate Committee on Unemployment and 
Relief, Pierce Williams went to Washington 
during the Hoover administration as an ex- 
pert for the RFC. At the request of the 
Roosevelt administration he remained and 
has conducted special studies for various 
New Deal agencies. 
“_“ @ 

“NOWHERE IN THE WORLD IS IMMEDIATE 
help more needed than by the helpless chil- 
dren on both sides of war-torn Spain,’ Am- 
bassador Claude E. Bowers cabled, accepting 
the honorary chairmanship of the Spanish 
Child Welfare Association, formed to aid 
the American Friends Service Committee. 
For more than a year the Quakers have been 
active evacuating child victims from bombed 
areas, and nursing, feeding and rehabilitating 
them. Appealing for funds to continue the 
work of the only American agency adminis- 
tering aid impartially wherever the need is 
greatest, the committee welcomes inquiries 
addressed to The Spanish Child Welfare In- 
formation Service, 9 East 46 Street, New 
York: INLOY: 


Food and Drugs Joker 


To THE Eprror: It is with pleasure that I 
have read in your May issue the splendid 
article by Hillier Krieghbaum on the much 
abused food and drug bill. 


June 1938 
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Of the victims of poisonous elixirs, con- 
taminated cancer nostrums, sight-destroying 
or lethal cosmetics, Mr. Krieghbaum asks, 
“Have they died in vain?” To judge from 
the bill reported out by the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee since the 
article was published, it would seem that 
they have. Though this bill has been pretty 
much eviscerated during its five years in Con- 
gress, nevertheless it still contains some ad- 
mirable provisions. Unfortunately, a vicious 
joker, apparently inspired by the apple ship- 
pers impatient of the Food and Drug Ad- 
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ministration’s insistence that such fruit be 
safe for the public to eat, will prevent en- 
forcement of the law if it is passed. 

This wolf in sheep’s clothing is a provi- 
sion for court review of the regulations 
which may be set up by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Every protective feature of the bill would 
be affected. Under the proposed law the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would be authorized to 
set up a tolerance for lead in food products, 
let us say. Public hearings would have to be 
held, at which there would be every oppor- 


tunity to present all the evidence on both 
sides of the question. Only after such a thor- 
ough airing could the tolerance become off- 
cial. j 

But as soon as the Secretary announced 
his regulation, the fun would begin, thanks 
to this joker! For the next 90 days any pro- 
ducer or dealer anywhere in the United 
States who objected to the tolerance could 
seek an injunction in any district court 
which would stop enforcement of the Secre- 
tary’s regulation. If the injunction was granted 
by this court, even though refused by every 
other federal judge, enforcement of the tol- 
erance would be held up throughout the 
country. With more than 100 judges func- 
tioning through 82 courts, the chances are 
all in favor of the injunction. 

Not even a successful appeal by the gov- 
ernment would necessarily repair the damage. 
Any dissatisfied shipper or dealer could still 


nullify the purpose of the law by proposing 
that the tolerance be changed. Under the lan- 
guage of the bill the Secretary of Agriculture 
would then be compelled to hold further 
hearings, with a repetition of injunction suits 
and appeals. 

When you realize that this multiplicity of 
hearings, injunctions and appeals could be 
carried on simultaneously and interminably 
with respect to every regulation issued under 
the law, it becomes plain that the public 
would be worse off under the proposed law 
than it is under the present antiquated food 
and drugs act. 

It was my privilege and my duty to sign a 
minority report protesting this reprehensible 
provision. Unless it can be struck out of the 
bill, consumers would be well advised to 
insist that no new law be enacted. 

JERRY J. O'CONNELL 
Member of Congress from Montana 


Youth Goes Up and Down 


YOUNG PEOPLE THE COUNTRY OVER HAVE WRITTEN US ABOUT THE ARTICLE IN THE 
April Survey Graphic, Youth Goes Round and Round, in which Martha Bensley Bruére 
summarized the findings of the American Youth Commission’s sampling of the problems 
and the opinions of youth today. Here we publish excerpts from some of the letters from 
students and from young people out of school.— THE EpITors. 


I—FROM YOUTHS IN SCHOOL 
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FOR THE NATION AS A WHOLE, WE CONSIDER 
this article a libel on youth. These things 
may be true of Maryland. They are not true 
of youth in general. 

GEORGE LEwis and KARL VON LEWEN 
Lamar College, Texas 


. . - evolutionary change... 


RESTLESSNESS IS MORE PREVALENT THAN IS 
intimated by the article, especially among 
college and highschool groups. Evolutionary 
change, retaining democracy, rather than eco- 
nomic or social upheaval, is advocated by 
most young people who have any suggestions. 
Vassar College MARGARET JAMESON 


ea es Outonwarncnes 


I HAD LONG SUSPECTED THAT THE YOUNG 
men of the country were not as adverse to 
war as the peace societies would have us 
* believe. And why should they be? Existence 
for most of us is drab. War represents a 
change, an exciting change at that; it means 
getting away from a civilization which is 
giving little or nothing to look forward to, 
which is giving a fearfully small amount of 
this thing we call economic security. So why 
not go to war? A chance for glory, a chance 
for excitement, and if you're killed, boys— 
well, it was worth it. There was nothing to 
come back to anyway. Despite my earnest 
hope for peace, I’d go to war, too—without 
too much fuss. No one can deny that it is an 
avenue of escape which has its bright side. 
University of Rochester HAROLD ROSENTHAL 


. .. the greatest enthusiasm .. . 


GOVERNMENT PER SE IS UNINTERESTING TO 
many students and I, among others, was ex- 
cessively bored in highschool civics class. 
My point is that an apathy toward “‘pro- 
grams and policies” is a specialized apathy, 
not proof of a blanket apathy affecting all 
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our attitudes. In short, I believe my con- 
temporaries are capable of showing the great- 
est enthusiasm and ambition where their own 
personal lives are concerned. During school 
and college electioneering I have seen a ter- 
rific amount of interest and energy expended 
in campus politics. This suggests to me that 
students would participate with equal eager- 
ness in politics on a larger scale if in some 
way they could be made to see the power 
and responsibility that soon will be on their 
now shrugging shoulders. 

Pekin, Ill. Mary MARGARET RICHARDS 


. .. the older generation forgets ... 


THE OLDER GENERATION’S FALSE CONCEP- 
tion of youth seems to be that “youth is 
going to the dogs.” How often have you and 
I heard that repeated? But the basic problems 
of life never change. Youth still faces the 
same adjustments that the ancient Egyptians 
and every race before and since them has 
faced with high hopes and glowing hearts. 
Psychologists tell us that our earliest years 
are the most impressionable years of our 
lives. The habits, attitudes and impressions 
that we form in early childhood tend to 
control the whole course of our lives. It is 
difficult to change this childhood pattern, 
and so it continues—"‘like father, like son.” 
Only the older generation always seems to 
forget that when it looks at youth. 

Highschool, Red Lion, Pa. Victor YOUNG 


. .. lack of leadership ... 


I DON’T BELIEVE THAT 65 PERCENT OF THE 
girls and 50 percent of the boys really de- 
pend on their parents’ counsel, but probably 
when they were asked about that they said 
“yes” rather than appear unconventional. I 
am surprised at the large percentages which 
said “‘no.” 

As for the fact that most of these people 
obtain their sex education from friends rather 
than parents—what’s the difference? Neither 
source usually knows its subject. 


This whole article cries lack of leadership 
again and again—in work, in recreation, in 
sex, in ethics. Youth can be led. 

University of Rochester ALBERT STOFFEL 


. .. the most dangerous sort ... 


I AGREE WITH THE ESSENTIAL PREMISE OF 
the article, although my experience is chiefly 
among college women. I would add that it 
seems to me that boys’ and girls’ enthusiasms 
are as dangerous as their apathies, because 
they seem on the whole to be founded on 
misinformation, propagandized teaching and 
indoctrination. Such acceptance is the most 
dangerous sort of apathy. 

Wellesley College HARRIET LUNDGAARD 


. .. it rather astonished me... 


I AGREE WITH THE ARTICLE IN MANY RE- 
spects, but not about our being content to 
stagnate at our jobs. Many of my friends who 
are working are taking extension courses 
either for their own pleasure or as training 
in their jobs. 

I think a married woman should be al- 
lowed to work. If she’s capable and trained 
she should be considered on the same basis 
as a single woman. Personally, if I marry I 
want to do my working at home. As for 
labor unions, I’m for them and against them. 
They have bettered working conditions and 
wages. But they have no right to keep others 
out of jobs or to wreck property. 

It rather astonished me to think we were 
being considered apathetic! 

University of Minnesota [NAME WITHHELD } 


... the color problem... 


HowarbD UNIVERSITY IS A CENTER OF NEGRO 
education. The conservatism found among 
Maryland young people by this study is re- 
flected here in our approach to the color 
problem. In order that dark girls may not be 
left out, of sorority life, we have two “light” 
sororities (very light!) and one dark one 
(quite dark!). Not formally of course, but 
tacitly—neither is segregation legal in-many 
large cities. 

Perhaps something can be done to change 
such attitudes. I think so. Yet even Sinclair 
Lewis has made peace with Babbitt. 
Howard University Victor LAWSON 


+ . . a much better percentage .. . 


IF FOUR PERCENT OF THE YOUTH OF TODAY - 
are aroused and desire change, that is a much © 
better percentage than one could find among 
adult groups! ROBERT OSHINS 
Maxwell School of Citizenship and 

Public Affairs 


... the bright spot... 


Most oF us, I THINK, HAVE ABANDONED 
the traditional desire of youth to “‘set the 
world on fire.” Or, if the desire is still felt. 
the confidence is gone.. With the depression, 
most young people gave up the idea of the 
kind of education and marriage we had pic- 
tured for ourselves. We work our way 
through school, but most often not the 
school of our choice. We expect to marry, 
but have no delusions about security and 
“living happily ever after.’ Opportunities 
for economic security which were once open 
to our parents have ceased to exist. 

The picture which youth presents today 
seems in some respects very dark, but the 
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bright spot is here: we are working hard 
for everything we have, and we appreciate 
that for which we work. I believe that when 
we find our footing we will be a more stable 
generation than that one which spent its 
youth in the equally unnatural days of the 
post-war boom. Mary NucGENntT 
State Teachers College, Valley City, N. D. 


. . . the potentialities of the church .. . 


I WAS PARTICULARLY INTERESTED IN THE 
comment on attitudes toward the church. I 
believe that the church can and should play 
a more active part in re-creating and improv- 
ing the social order. Some churches have, 
through social survey or social action com- 
mittees. Specifically, ministers and church 
members, particularly the younger ones, can 
take positive stands in favor of fact-finding 
and fairness in labor difficulties; they can 
take positive stands for peace, with a pro- 
gram of political action as well as education. 
I feel that among young people there is a 
continuing realization of the potentialities 
of the church as a progressive force. 

University of Rochester VERNA VOLZ 


II—OUT OF SCHOOL 


...some happy little cottage... 


OF TWELVE YOUNG CLERICAL WORKERS WITH 
whom I talked, after they had read Mrs. 
Bruére’s article, eleven were dissatisfied 
with their present jobs and wages. Nine of 
them live at home, eight solely because of 
economic necessity; only one girl stated her 
preference for the protection of the family 
wing. All thought wages too low, but de- 
cried unionization because they are ‘‘white 
collar’’ conscious. One spokesman who 
seemed to represent the general feeling of 
the group, said, “This generation is haunted 
by the depression which causes our feeling 
of ‘what’s the use!’ If we are going to 
economic ruin, why bother about the world 
situation? We all would like to run away 
from it all, and find some happy little cot- 
tage on the prairies.” 

On the church question they were equally 
divided. Six went to church and enjoyed 
the service and the chance to see people; 
and six said, “I don’t get anything out of 
it.” One vehemently denounced ministers 
who keep asking their hard pressed congre- 
gations for money. 

All twelve girls agreed in wishing to mar- 
ty for love. They were equally divided on 
the question of work after marriage. 

These girls were much more defeatist in 
their attitude than the college friends with 
whom I discussed the article, and with rea- 
son. Most of them are in blind alley jobs, 
and know that there is little opportunity at 
this time to get out of the rut. All of them 
have hopes and ambitions which they try to 
maintain in the face of economic insecurity, 
but they seemed to say with one voice, ‘They 
talk about youth being apathetic—we are just 
trapped.” 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Susan B. ANTHONY 
. .. what you can expect... 


I'D LIKE TO KNOW WHAT YOU CAN EXPECT 
of youth in a world like this. Most of us, at 
least in the farming country, have had to 
give up our dreams of going away to school 
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or college. We cannot afford to buy books 
or travel. The old family car is getting older 
and older. If you can get enough gas for the 
necessary farm use of a car, you are lucky. 
Furniture wears out, even with care, and 
cannot be replaced and the house gets shab- 
bier and shabbier. Ours hasn’t been painted 
for eleven years, and we cannot buy bricks 
to mend the foundation. The local church had 
to close up because the neighborhood could 
not go on paying even part of a minister's 
salary. Sometimes I get so hungry for some- 
thing new to read or to think about I can 
hardly stand it. That copy of the magazine 
with Mrs. Bruére’s article is a treasure. But 
it makes me laugh to hear youth called 
“apathetic.” Isn’t that what happens to every- 
one, young or old, when hope is gone? 

Dickinson, N. D. [NAME WITHHELD} 


. .. this cycle continues .. . 


I DO NOT AGREE WITH THE MARYLAND 
report when it says that a young person 
whose father is of the low income level has 
a three-to-one chance against rising to the 
white collar level. I believe that we of the 
South are more democratic, that we all have 
equal chances for white collar positions pro- 
viding education and abilities are the same as 
of those who start from a more favored 
level. Then, too, a youth whose father is 
a man of established position will drop to a 
lower level if he is lacking in education, 
ability or character. The boy or man of in- 
adequate income will be made stronger by 
work and is very likely to enter the higher 
income bracket. His son, however, will live 
in ease, and may drop to the low income 
level of his grandfather. This cycle continues 
on and on. 

The youth today, primarily because of the 
school, understands public problems better 
than his parents. As to the question of war, 
the young people of this locality are against 
it by a large majority. 


Indianola, Miss. J. B. RATLIFF, JR. 


. . . the system of education .. . 


MORE AND MORE YOUNG PEOPLE ARE COM- 
pleting highschool and a great many more 
of them are going on to college than has 
ever been true before. If they are not more 
alert and awake to the problems of the day. 
does not the fault lie with the present system 
of education? Are the schools giving young 
people training to take their part in com- 
munity and nation? According to the figures 
quoted, 37 percent of the young people are 
working at unskilled, domestic, personal 
service, relief projects and other low paid 
jobs. Doesn’t this suggest the urgent need 
for more definite vocational training? 

New York GrETTA ANDERSON 


- + + we women take jobs . . . 


SOME OF THE POINTS RAISED IN THE ARTI- 
cle seem totally out of accord with what I 
believe is the truth. One of these is the state- 
ment that the economic aspects of the home 
are largely determined by the father. This 
would lead one to think that all we women 
take jobs for and work hard for is fun, or 
pin money. From statistics I have studied 
and from personal contacts in a national 
business and professional women’s group, I 
know that in an impressive percentage of 
cases the women and girls in the family are 


responsible for a goodly portion of the finan. 
cial maintenance of the household, and often 
are the sole support of the family. I think 
we cannot afford to continue to take it for 
granted that it is the man in the home whose 
income is the determining force in the fam- 
ily’s life and progress. 
New York CrissIE BIRRELL 


. .. from the small groups... 


THE INFERENCE OF Mrs. BRUERE’S ARTICLE 
that neither home nor school nor work nor 
play nor religion is doing anything creative 
to make better citizens seems to me over- 
drawn. Each effort is far from adequate. 
But each one contributes something—wher- 
ever there is a progressive, wide-awake home 
or school or church. The greatest hope I can 
see for breaking the rigid like-father-like-son 
circle is in the more intensive and extensive 
work of such units—of places like Hamp- 
ton and Tuskegee, the Highlander Folk 
School, the Piney Woods School in Missis- 
sippi, the work of the “friendly advisors” of 
the Friends Service Committee in eastern 
Ohio, the Penn-craft Community, the best 
settlement houses in the cities. The really 
creative work, it seems to me, has to be done 
by such small groups of dedicated people. 

Wallingford, Conn. GEoRGE ST. JOHN, JR. 


. .. no warlike spirit ... 


THE PART OF Mrs. BRUERE’S ARTICLE WITH 
which I disagree the most (and with a lot of 
it I agree completely) is that about young 
people and war. Perhaps there is something 
in the air of Maryland that makes young 
men willing to see “bombs bursting in air.” 
But there’s no warlike spirit at all in Cin- 
cinnati, and judging from a national student 
convention I attended last year, we are more 
typical of the country as a whole than Mary- 
land is. I belong to a young man’s club of 
about fifty members at our church, and the 
employes’ association in the plant where I 
work. I have talked with a lot of young men 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
five in these organizations. I have yet to find 
one who was in favor of war, or who was 
willing to go. Many even said they would 
resist a draft. I hope we are right, and the 
Marylanders wrong, in expressing the views 
of American youth. 
Cincinnati, Ohio [NAME WITHHELD} 


... just let us mature... 


Is A CHANGE IN FOLKWAYS AND MORES EVER 
a sudden, spectacular trend? I maintain that 
it is going on today, just as it always has 
in the past—slowly. Youth may not seem 


strong and aggressive, but neither is it 
supine. Living itself absorbs much of the 
energy of the eighteen to twenty-five age 


group. We are struggling with the early 
stages of financial independence. Many of us 
are adjusting to the new situation of matri- 
mony. We have lost the zest of the high- 
school student to remake the world, and we 
have not as yet replaced that foolish philoso- 
phy with a more grown-up outlook. As a 
natural cycle.we shall take our turn at the 
wheel. By that time, it is to be expected that 
our personal lives will have achieved more 
stability. Don’t lose faith in us! Just let us 
mature before we try to take over the ship. 

Rosa Dizu BLock CRENSHAW 
Beaumont, Tex. 
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Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded grows? 
In vain we build the world unless 


The builder also grows, 
—Edward Markham, in Man-Making 


Photograph Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
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Seattle Spirit 


by HOWARD WOOLSTON 


“When the dropping sun illumines turrets on the mountain wall, 


and files of light march up from the shining water, one catches a 


glimpse of a splendid city conquering the wilderness.” But the 


structure of that city is still loose — physically, socially and in- 


tellectually. A sociologist gives a word-picture of his colorful, 


inconsistent and unpredictable American community. 


WHEN YOUR CAR MOUNTS THE RISE FROM THE COLUMBIA 
River, and begins to coast down deep valleys west of the 
Cascades, the country grows green with tall firs and rhodo- 
dendron bushes. As you follow a stream across a rolling 
plain, dairy farms and market gardens appear. Then you 
skirt a broad lake, beyond which lies the city. You con- 
tinue along streets bordered with cottages, until the shelf 
of homes dips into a business district. From your hotel 
window you can see the harbor opening into Puget Sound, 
which stretches away toward the rugged line of the Olym- 
pic Mountains beyond. To the South, Rainier looms white 
against the sky. 
So this place must be Seattle. 


Out of the Woods 


EIGHTY-SIX YEARS AGO, SETTLERS BEGAN TO ARRIVE BY WATER, 
A few old pioneers still tell of Indian raids. In 1869 the 
city was incorporated, with a population of about one 
thousand. Twenty years later a fire destroyed most of the 
buildings. But there was plenty of lumber, and the town 
started up again. The gold rush to Alaska attracted hordes 
of adventurers. Trade with the Orient was opened; trans- 
continental railways brought goods and passengers to the 
port. Fishing was developed, and business grew. In 1909 
the city put on an exposition, which was its coming out 
party as an eligible young metropolis. It then numbered 
237,000 inhabitants. The Panama Canal facilitated coast- 
wise trade; the World War boomed local shipyards. Seat- 
tle had arrived. 


The last census gave the metropolitan district a popula- 
tion of 420,000, covering 210 square miles.* Hundreds of 
cars travel the’ main highways north and south daily be- 
tween Vancouver, British Columbia, and Portland, Ore. 
Ferries transport commuters across the sound to the navy 
yard at Bremerton, and to quiet suburbs east of Lake 
Washington. Many persons prefer a shack in the hills or 
by the water to a town house. These people move readily. 

Seattle is a man’s town. Lumbering, fishing and trans- 
portation, naval and military posts bring an excess of 
males. The city does not have a large juvenile population. 
More than half of the people are over thirty years of age. 
Native stock predominates, but Scandinavians and Ori- 
entals are noticeable among the foreign-born. There are 
urban settlements of Negroes, Italians and Ladinos, and 
Indian villages nearby. It is a colorful aggregation. 

The temper of the people is shown by their performance. 
Hills were washed down and tide flats filled to give space 
for building. A river was stopped and a ship canal built to 
make a fresh water harbor. The city reached far back 
among the hills to find reservoirs and power plants. A 


‘municipal traction and lighting service was acquired to 
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serve the community. Nature has been pretty well tamed; 
but not the pioneer. 

Orientals have been protected, and radicals have been 
punished. After the war boom, labor staged a general strike 
and guarded the city. Some time ago, young business men 


*In 1850, the population of Manhattan Island was 515,000, two centuries 
after incorporation as a city, , , 


threatened to use vigilante methods in a waterfront strug- 
gle, and the dashing mayor led a police skirmish, One 
newspaper was tied up and brought to terms by sympa- 
thizers with discharged reporters; another sheet was pub- 
lished, despite seven months of picketing and boycott. 
Seattle has a labor czar; it also has a mediation commit- 
tee of eminent citizens appointed by the Chamber of 
Commerce. Such passages may appear melodramatic; but 
they are seldom dull. The public loves a show with plenty 
of action. 

Local politics have gained nation-wide attention. Ofh- 
cials are elected with slight regard for sex, age or previous 
experience. Party ties mean little. Friendliness, courage 
and publicity are more important. When the incumbent 
doesn’t suit, he is recalled. If pensions or playfields are 
needed, an obliging candidate arises to get them. Stiff 
civic uniforms are not favored. Public affairs are con- 
ducted as informally as a rodeo. 

There is culture here, too. The schools are excellent. At 
the university ten thousand young people are studying 
everything from oyster beds to Chinese classics. Some 
even consider social problems. A modern art gallery has 
special exhibitions. An ably conducted symphony orchestra 
performs in the parks in the summer and the Auditorium 
in the winter. This same Civic Auditorium presents nota- 
ble visitors; and the adjacent Arena bills professional 


wrestling bouts. The gifts of Hollywood are displayed in 


many locations. Three little theaters cluster in one end of 
town. A showboat is building. 

The churches seem to get along fairly well together. A 
local committee of Catholics, Jews and Protestants occa- 
sionally puts speakers on the air. There is a Buddhist mis- 
sion and an impressive cathedral. You can hear sermons 
in half a dozen languages. Revivalists hold tent meetings 
and ministerial associations discuss juvenile delinquency. 
Fundamentalists have a strong organization: a little 
Church of the People preaches salvation for the proletariat. 
Sisters of religious orders attend classes in professional 
nursing, and learned clergymen teach in the colleges. It is 
a broadminded community. 

Much of the apparatus for salvaging humanity has been 
installed. A half-million dollar community fund supports 
thirty-seven private agencies, and a welfare council helps 
to shape their policy. The western drift from farms and 
crowded industrial centers brings to Seattle more than her 
share of homeless men and women. Public agencies and 
lodging houses care for thousands. By no means all of 
these uprooted people are down and out. In the depth of 
the depression, the unemployed formed a league to dis- 
pense relief and organized cooperative groups. Technocrats 
and Townsendites combined in a political federation 
much like the EPIC movement. They almost captured the 
hesitant Democratic machine, and sent representatives to 
the last legislature and Congress, Alert communists en- 
tered progressive groups to question and direct activity. 
These people will not starve in silence. 

Regional, state and county planning commissions have 
busied themselves with surveys and schemes for coordina- 
tion. A proposition to divide Washington into a few goy- 
ernmental districts was made. Although logical and eco- 
nomical, this scheme is not approved by politicians. Local 
pride and party hopes are not easily submerged in state- 
wide movements. Conservative east side farming com- 
munities and progressive west coast commercial interests 
do not readily agree upon redistribution of power. There 
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are two distinct regions included in one commonwealth. 
Spokane dominates the Inland Empire, which produces 
grain and fruit. The development of the Columbia River 
basin, by power and irrigation projects, promises to make 
a string of oases into a garden strip. Seattle rules the sea- 
ward slope, where lumber and trade rear ambitious struc- 
tures about a magnificent harbor. 

Visitors are usually more interested in the Puget Sound 
skyline and water sports than in the economic organiza- 
tion of the place, Within two or three hours you can drive 
from tidewater to alpine meadows and snow slopes. The 
Cascades buttress six major volcanic peaks, hung with 
flowing glaciers. To the west, Mount Olympus is ringed 
with spiked rock towers that give shelter to elk and cou- 
gars. The Forestry Service has built trails and camps. 
Mountaineering clubs conduct hikes about their lodges. 
If you like climbing, there is plenty of it. 

The waterways are always open. Canoes and sailboats 
dot Lake Washington. Power launches cruise among the 
rugged San Juan Islands and explore the narrow inlet of 
Hood Canal. Passenger boats make daily runs to the snug 
Canadian town of Victoria. Ferries transport cars at sev- 
eral points so that circle tours to the Olympic Peninsula 
and Vancouver Island are easy. Of course, salt and fresh 
water fishing may slow up a schedule. 


Into the Future 


WHEN THE GRANDPARENTS OF SOME LOCAL FAMILIES BUILT LOG 
houses at the entrance to Elliot Bay, they called the settle- 
ment New York. The doubtful Indians shook their heads 
and muttered, Alki (“by and by,” “maybe”). When the 
colony moved into the cove and set up housekeeping near 
Yesler’s sawmill, they named the place after a friendly 
chief, Seattle. (The original Indian name for the place 
means “Short Portage,” i.e., from Lake Washington to 
Elliot Bay.) Subsequent history shows two similar trends 
in the community. One urge has been to impose a great 
commercial city upon the wilderness. Another tendency is 
to maintain a homespun pioneer economy in the face of 
growing business. These opposed motifs give a dramatic 
quality to the development of the town. 

Loggers, ranch hands and sailors preserve a sturdy inde- 
pendence, and express scorn for trammels of conviction. 
Their clothes are rough, their speech blunt, their tastes 
simple, their reactions vigorous. Such men are not given 
to patient investigation and calm reflection, When they 
want something, they go after it, and are ready to break 
down obstacles to their satisfaction. They are impatient 
with fine spun argument. A rousing speech is enough to 
launch them into action, The I.W.W., mass picketing, 
guerilla politics and militant patriotism have appealed to 
this element in the Northwest. Stalwart movements rapid- 
ly gain adherents, who promptly drop out when another 
crowd appears to be getting on more directly. This is the 
spirit that laughs at trouble and challenges restraint. 

The sons and daughters/of prosperous farmers and 
merchants have another psychology. They were trained 
in comfortable homes, and were schooled to support a 
social order that promises large opportunity for those who 
can manage it. They are ambitious to advance their claims 
to recognition by combining with other smart people. They 
worship authority, and reprobate disturbing criticism. 
Such persons are unwilling to compromise flattering pros- 
pects by concession to importunate demands. They oppose 
public graft and increased taxes; but promote speculation 
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Seattle’s fine harbor has made Puget Sound a great shipping center 


and exclusive franchises. This class forms an iron pen- 
stock, against which popular movements dash restlessly. 

Since there is no large pool of liquid capital to finance 
extensive local improvements, Seattle is somewhat de- 
pendent upon outside funds. Consequently enterprisers 
wish to make a favorable impression upon visitors and‘ 
investors. This leads to a certain amount of window dress- 
ing. Cluster lights adorn downtown streets; advertising 
bids tourists to enter “The Charmed Land”; raucous con- 
testants in town squabbles are urged to “pipe down” until 
important conventions have disbanded. Wise men: from 
the East are feted and interviewed. Such compliance indi- 
cates eagerness to rate well with older communities, and: 
willingness to accept advice. 

Challenging this receptive attitude is another of cool 
self-assurance. “We have felled forests, tamed rivers, and 
reared a big city on the far rim of the country. Why 
should we ask outsiders how to run our affairs? What 
need to repeat all the historic blunders of decrepit towns 
elsewhere? This is our home. Let us build it as we please 
—simple, strong, sincere.” This is the Pioneer speaking. 
Visitors are welcomed heartily. Their commendation is 
gratefully received. As for advice regarding local improve- 
ments, that can wait until the Pioneer requests it. 

The claims of vested interests and of personal freedom 
are hotly contested here. Factions try to dominate the 
public by propaganda and demonstrations. The commun- 
ity lacks organized experience from which to judge these 
efforts calmly. It is unduly affected by sententious state- 
ments and show of force. Specious examples and pressure 
from without are taken too seriously; size and reputation 
are overestimated. This unsettled condition merely reflects 
the tumultuous history and uncertain future of a young 
metropolis. More time is required to establish a civic 
conscience. 

Public opinion has not crystallized about some points of 
city policy. Thus municipal ownership, although accepted 
in part, is regarded by many persons as a rash adventure, 
So there is a public and a private power and light system, 
The idea that government exists to protect private property 
prevails in certain quarters; in others, the principle of 
wide public service dominates. Such division is not pecu- 
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liar to this community; but heated 
discussion still marks the campaigns 
of both parties. This frank opposition 
of interests gives outsiders occasion to 
question the stability of local enter- 
prise. Older places try to conceal their 
uncertainty and to compromise their 
differences. Here the issues are being 
openly threshed out on new ground. 

Without doubt, the Bonneville an 
Coulee projects will stimulate growth 
in central Washington. The prospect 
of good land with irrigation and elec- 
tric power has already brought many 
families from the dust bowl. Whether 
these farmers will be content with sub- 
sistence homesteads may be ques- 
tioned. The tendency seems rather to 
raise crops for market and to piece out 
returns with jobs in town. Harvest 
hands are needed only for a short sea- 
son. Itinerant workers will probably 
continue to wander about the country 
during threshing and picking time, and to seek the cities 
during the winter. Gasoline Gypsies flock in like birds. 

On the west slope Seattle dominates. Lumbering is 
giving place to gardening in the surrounding hills; trade 
and industry run the town. Its harbor furnishes the short- 
est route to the Orient. So long as business across the 
Pacific thrives, this port will be a priceless asset to the 
nation. Many people are drawn here by the hope of find- 
ing a place in a great new metropolis like that on San 
Francisco Bay. The Pacific Highway, which follows the 
eastern shore of Puget Sound, connects a string of towns 
and villages now containing half the population of the 
state. The center of that nexus is here. 

Still the question of objectives remains. Do the people 
of Seattle intend their grandchildren to live in a rat-pit, 
an anthill, or a swan’s nest? It is hard to tell how many 
of our citizens would prefer Stockholm to Liverpool or 
Singapore. There are plans for the physical development 
of Seattle, and promising beginnings of civic organization. 
What puzzles an observer is the hesitation of authorities 
and the temerity of lesser men. 

The descendants of settlers who cleared the ground and 
built homes along Puget Sound constitute a small group 
of landed gentry, quite overrun by swarms of ambitious 
business men and stirring workers, Imported capital con- 
trols local finance; the professions are crowded; politicians 
sway the masses. Gentlemen adventurers and coarse buc- 
caneers gamble on the turn of fortune. The place’ is an 
interesting combination of mill town, seaport, and subur- 
ban villas. It has the situation and the energy to make a 
great metropolis; but the style of that future city is not 
yet fixed. Fortunately, Seattle isn’t finished. 

Sometimes, when the dropping sun illumines turrets on 
the mountain wall, and files of light march up from the 
shining water, like an army to guard the hills, one catches 
a glimpse of a splendid city conquering the wilderness. 
Then mist drifts in from the sea. Ships entering the har- 
bor sound deep warning; searchlights stab at the dark. 
Cars creep along the roads; home windows are dimmed. 
A morning breeze will roll up the fog and set moist leaves 
a-flutter. Such weather is to be expected in the spring. 
The social outlook for Seattle is like that, too, 
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WESTERN WORLD STORY 


Detail of a mural, Evolution of Western Civilization, 
depicting the general pattern of 


by James Michael Newell for the Evander Childs Highschool, New York, 


man’s advancement through intellectual adventures, 


invention and geographical conquest 


The Poison Called History 


by H. G. WELLS 


From dates and boundaries we may think we have progressed to an organic 


conception of human society — but, in the opinion of Mr. Wells, so long as 


we blindly personify administrative units and glorify convenient traditions, 


history is worse than bunk — it’s poison. Fourth of a widely discussed series, 


this article provoked a storm of comment when read to a group of teachers in 


England. 


My TITLE SOUNDS AGGRESSIVE AND IT IS MEANT TO BE AGGRES- 
sive. It is addressed to all who teach history to the new 
generation, and that means not only teachers but parents, 
preachers, journalists, writers of all sorts, elder brethren. 
I want to speak very plainly about the relationship of what 
is called “History” to the human outlook. It is impossible 
to do so without giving offense in quite a number of direc- 
tions and I see no good at all in propitiatory gestures. 
The world today is in an evil state and it faces greater 
evils. Many factors no doubt contribute to this malaise 
of our world, but the primary source of our present 
troubles is the complete incompatability between our his- 
torical traditions and the new, more exacting conditions 
of life created for us by invention and discovery. The 
adjustment of history to reality has become a matter of 
supreme urgency. It will not wait. This discordance 
means destruction and suffering and blood and enslave- 
ment and more destruction and suffering and enslave- 
ment until a clear conception of the jarring forces at 
work in our world is achieved, a controlling conception 
that is, or until the present degringolade is complete. 

You are teaching history to the oncoming generations 
in a wrong way and in a wrong spirit. 1 am going to do 
my best to show you why I think you are teaching history 
in the wrong way and the wrong spirit. A drastic revision 
of your ideas and methods is necessary before your teach- 
ing can be effective in that cause of world peace to which 
almost all of you give at least lip service. 

The world is being torn to pieces now by old ideas 
armed with new and frightful weapons. You see con- 
ceptions of national conquest, ascendency, glory, revenges 
and sentimental releases, old-fashioned conceptions all of 
them, equipped with destructive power beyond all pre- 
vious times. None of these ideas are innate ideas. They 
have been taught t6 peoples. They have been imposed 
upon them. If you changed at birth all the babies of one 
country for those of another, they would grow up patriots 
of their land of education. They would fight, only they 
would fight the other way round. Nationalism plainly is 
the purest artificiality. It is made by the teaching of his- 
tory, by parents, friends, flags, ceremonies, as well as by 
the persistent pressure of the schools—but mainly in the 
schools. I do not see how you can evade the conclusion 
that the festering of worn-out and discarded national 
history is the irritating cause of all the fear and fever in 
which we are living today. 

Now the essence of what I have to say is that there are 
two sorts of history, an old traditional history which is 
out-of-date and decaying and becoming more and more 


poisonous, and a new sort of history which is essentially 
human biology and which arises naturally and necessarily 
out of the mighty revolution in biological thought that has 

, happened in the past hundred years, and which has also 
been tremendously assisted in its development in the last 
forty years and more by archaeological work. That is my 
essential thesis. That is what I am thrusting in your face 
now—my challenge. 


THERE Is AN OLD HISTORY—WHICH, FOR ALL THE HEADLONG 
denials of indignant teachers, is what is still being taught 
up and down the scale from the universities to the infant 
schools. And there is a new history—now most urgently 
needed—which is different in scope, method, possibilities 
and effect from the old and which is scarcely being 
taught at all. It is so different that people have suggested 
that it should be called by a new name. Just as the old 
anecdotal and descriptive natural history of our grand- 
parents gave way to a practically new science, biology, of 
which the study of operating causes was the core, so it 
may be found necessary to speak by another name of a 
new history which also puts anecdote and description into 
subordination, which simplifies detail whenever it can and 
seeks operating causes. Human ecology, social biology, 
have been proposed. But we have not settled that term 
yet and for the present there is no choice but to talk 
about the old history, history proper, and, opposed to it, 
scientific history that must supplement it almost to the 
pitch of replacement, if history is to be of any real ser- 
vice to mankind. 

There is a necessary sequence in both these cases. Nat- 
ural history had to come before scientific biology. History 

»proper had to exist before it could be subjected to the 
probes and acids of criticism. But the new stuff is what 
matters in this connection. It furnishes the natural basis 
for that vast and fundamental change in human condi- 
tions which is implicit when you talk of the abolition of 
war. It shows plainly why war has to be abolished if hu- 
manity as we know it, is to survive. It explains (and that 
clearly) why consciously directed life must now undergo 

a revolutionary change, or blunder on through deepen- 
ing distresses and disaster. It analyzes operating causes as 
every honest science does with a view to foresight. That 
the old history never did. . 

The older history in which we have all been saturated 
from childhood has never had any anticipatory quality. 
The bits and scraps of the new history, which we have 
had to pick up for ourselves, are on the contrary full of 
intimations of what is likely to happen to us in the years 
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before us and of what has to be done if certain conse- 
quences are to be escaped or attained. 

But first let me ask rather more precisely, what is this 
older history in which I have said we have all been satu- 
rated? What has been its function in the past? And how 
is it functioning now? 

At the back of our minds we find a sort of assumption 
that history has some sort of scientific value, that it is a 
balanced account of what really happened in the past. I 
myself was brought up in that widespread delusion, and 
in common with multitudes of other active-minded peo- 
ple, my intellectual life story in this respect is largely one 
of disillusionment. For the reality is plainly different, so 
soon as you achieve that last phase of adult development, 
looking facts in the face. I am in fact saying practically 
what that very clear-headed and original American Henry 
Ford said about common history—that it is bunk—pre- 
tentious stuff and largely useless matter. 

From the beginning history has never been scientifically 
impartial; it has been written with a purpose. Sometimes 
but not very often that purpose has been purely artistic— 
as when Gibbon, for example, painted that mighty spec- 
tacular piece, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
But usually it has been written, and almost universally it 
has been taught, in order to school minds in relation to 
some particular conception of the community in which 
they had to live. It sought to make them citizens, it sought 
to make them patriots, it sought to combine them for glory 
or some aggressive enterprise. It enhanced their pride in 
themselves. The Father of History was plainly the propa- 
gandist of a Greek attack upon Persia. Read him again 
and see. Most of the historical parts of that strange mis- 
cellany, the Old Testament, aim at consolidating that 
queer crowd of Babylonian Jews who returned to Jerusa- 
lem by the legend of a chosen people and a special prom- 
ise. It has been a very tragic tradition for the Jews, an 
incentive to racial egotism, a perennial exasperation of the 
Gentile round about them. The more people come to 
translate and read each other’s histories the more likely 
they are to detest each other. That magnification of “us” 
and “ours” to the disadvantage and irritation of other 
peoples pervades nearly every history in the world. 


UsUALLY THE. OLD HISTORY BEGINS WITH A FALSIFIED ACCOUNT 
of the national beginnings. Few go back into any remoter 
past. A certain number of histories jump into their story 
with the favored nation as a growing concern, and many 
deal only with a definite period of time. It is rare that 
any attempt is made to trace changes in the proportion of 
various social elements or the way in which the legend 
of a national character is built up, and still rarer that there 
is any checking back of documentary sources by archaeo- 
logical material. Common history remains still national or 
regional propaganda lightened by gossip and at most 
paying lip service to humanitarian ideals. It is only in 
quite recent years that any attempt has been made to 
present a world history. And then the disposition of the 
historians has been to assemble all the partial histories in 
a sort of crazy patchwork rather than to discover any 
general pattern. The time-honored national and imperial 
boundaries are not broken down; they are still there as 
the main divisions of the subject. Yet there zs a general 
pattern and it is simpler than any of these jigsaw shapes 
which historians present to the new generation. But they 
have a constitutional disposition to precision in specific 
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detail and recklessness in generalization. They introduce 
the most amazing phantoms, the spirit of the East, the 
spirit of the West, the Greek spirit, the Hebrew spirit, the 
virtues of the Nordics, young nations, old nations, golden 
ages, the cradle of civilization, the march of civilization 
from East to West! 

Their training, their tradition, expose them to these 
fantasies. They begin with the arbitrary unreality of pat- 
riotism and to enlarge the scope of history is for them only 
to enlarge the arbitrary fantasy. No historian ever troubles 
to criticize a generalization. It is in this general looseness 
and partisan unscrupulousness that the essential unsuit- 
ableness of the old history for our present necessities re- 
sides. 

I put it to you that if we want the world to become a 
consistent whole, we must think of it as a whole and it 
must think of itself as a whole. We must cease to deal 
with states, nations and empires as primary things which 
have to be reconciled and welded together, we must deal 
with them as secondary things which have appeared and 
disappeared almost incidentally in the course of a larger 
and longer biological adventure. Education, I insist, which 
made these boundaries, can wipe them out completely. 
Even an intelligent critical opposition can so enfeeble 
them that everywhere nowadays the established order is 
forced to a more or less complete suppression of radical 
criticism. Everywhere. I would like to know how and 
where a frank denial of the value of the British mon- 
archy could be launched in England—launched, that is, 
to reach any number of people. If we are ever to have a 
World Pax these primary divisions of the matter of the 
old history have to be abandoned. It is a wild impossi- 
bility to dream of peoples being at the same time kept 
distinct and yet being welded together in some sort of 
disunited ‘unity. 

Now this new history of which I speak, so far as it is 
still political, must be essentially a history of enlarging 
communities. I do not mean by that an enforced coales- 
cence of communities, I mean a real enlargement of scope 
and intercourse. The world story begins at the sub-human 
level with scattered family groups, and the main operat- 
ing cause of all the subsequent developments has been 
the increase in the facilities of communication—the 
growth and elaboration of speech, gesture, writing, loco- 
motion on land and on water, roads, power-driven trans- 
port, telegraph, radio and so on. A crescendo of facilities. 
Every increase in the range of communications has neces- 
sarily opened up new possibilities of cooperation, injury 
and enslavement. So that continually the nature of social 
and political history has changed. The rules of the game 
have changed. But the state of historical thought and 
knowledge in our community is still such that this secular 
process of enlarging association gets but the scantiest at- 
tention. Historians even if they admit a certain amount of 
coalescence in the past will not recognize it as a current 
possibility. Nations are their units. Jnter-national and not 
cosmopolitan is their blessed word. Cosmopolis they will 
not endure. It never has been. Therefore it cannot be. All 
history is against it. 

But all reality is for it. 

Let me now put before you some of the leading topics 
with which the new directive history must deal, and with 
which the old history with its incurable bias for particu- 
larism, for nationalist sentimentality, is too entangled to 
deal. They are urgent topics. I (Continued on page 360) 
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Aristotle in Annapolis 


by DONALD SLESINGER 


Across the street from the Naval Academy, classical learning is having a 


renascence at St. John’s, a college with an idea — and a mortgage. Mr. 


Slesinger describes the educational intentions and social bearings of the 


experiment. 


AcROss THE STREET FROM THE COLD GRAY STONE OF THE 
United States Naval Academy the mellowed red brick of 
St. John’s College has been gathering dust and ivy since 
the close of the seventeenth century. If you drive by in late 
October the grass will still be green, and the leaves that 
drift across it yellow instead of frosted as in the North. 


The hatless, casually dressed boys idling on the steps of , 


McDowell Hall have none of the slick precision of the 
neighboring middies, and their minds are not attuned to 
billions for defense. But there’s an even chance that they 
will be of greater service to their country. For St. John’s 
which is preparing them for their future is that rare thing 
in American education, a college with an idea. 

The idea has little to do with the institution’s long his- 
tory, although an institution with a long history is its al- 
most perfect background. For the idea is simply that the 
best introduction to the present is to be found in a clear 
understanding of the best past. And that past was uncere- 
moniously thrown out the window by the father of mod- 
ern collegiate education, Eliot of Harvard, when he 
launched the elective system. But the old, old story of St. 
John’s itself is really part of the very new story of the St. 
John’s plan. 

There were Indians in the Blue Ridge Mountains when, 
in 1696, King William’s School was established “for the 
propagation of the gospel and the education of the youth 
of this province in good letters and manners.” Harvard, 
and William and Mary were the only other institutions of 
higher learning on the continent. Three years after the 
last Redcoat had been driven into the trap at Yorktown, 
the school was rechartered by an independent colony that 
proved its ambivalent attachment to the mother country 
by calling it St. John’s College, probably after St. John’s at 
Oxford. According to tradition the single all-purpose 
building that survived the Revolution was a rebel gunshop 
during the transition. 

The Maryland general assembly gave the old college its 
new charter because “Institutions for the liberal education 
of youth in the principles of virtue, knowledge and useful 
literature are of the highest benefit to society.” And be- 
cause it was Maryland that gave the charter it contained a 
provision that “the said college shall be founded and main- 
tained forever upon a most liberal plan, for the benefit of 
youth of every religious denomination who shall be freely 
admitted to equal privileges and advantages of education, 
and to all the literary honors of the college according to 
their merit.” An old map of Annapolis boasts of St. John’s 
as “the college of all denominations.” 

It was sufficiently important in the early days of the 
Republic to be given the responsibility of educating the 
nephews and the adopted son of George Washington; and 
it had the honor of numbering among its first graduates 
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the author of our national anthem. But after the turn of 
the nineteenth century it neither grew nor improved un- 
til it once more demonstrated its patriotism by becom- 
ing a Union Army hospital during the War of the States. 
After that the shadow of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy fell across St. John’s and its students watched with 
envy the carefully curried naval cadets. President Fell, 
who ruled the college with an iron hand from 1886 to 
1923, tried to remove the inferiority complex by establish- 
ing a stern military tradition, but it didn’t work. His suc- 
cessor, Enoch Barton Garey, in the balmy new era days 
tried to do it with an eighteenth century revival. But that 
didn’t work either. And the eighteenth century went up 
in smoke with the phony prosperity in 1929. 

The story of the last eight years is bad and irrelevant. 
Three presidents, one of whom was Amos Woodcock of 
prohibition fame, failed to keep the institution’s scholastic 
and financial heads above water. Students failed to pay 
tuition, and the old manor house purchased by pledging 
the college green failed to pay dividends. The plumbing 
in the dormitory rusted; the dust of neglect overlaid the 
dust of ages. Faculty salaries, never very high, were re- 
duced to less than a living wage. The breath of scandal 
blew across the ancient campus. There was talk of inves- 
tigations; talk of giving up a fine tradition and going in 
frankly for commercialism by letting the college become a 
fly-by-night business school. When the Association of 
American Colleges learned what was happening it took 
away St. John’s rating, without which a college’s grad- 
uates are ineligible for advanced study at accredited insti- 
tutions. And then one day Francis Pickens Miller, a 
trustee, asked his friend Scott Buchanan what the devil 
the Board of Visitors and Governors could do about it. 
Buchanan’s suggestion was simple: “Why not,” he said, 
“set up a college with an idea?” 


From the Midway to Tidewater 


To UNDERSTAND THE IDEA YOU HAVE TO KNOW SOMETHING 
about Stringfellow Barr and Scott Buchanan, the new 
president and dean of St. John’s. Not because they origi- 
nated the notion that to read great classics is the way to 
get educated; nor because they alone rediscovered it, but 
because as they are putting it into operation it has some- 
thing of the flavor of their personalities. They like to think 
of the idea as eternal, above the accidents of administra- 
tion. But if you compare the preaching about it that is 
more than occasionally heard with the living reality at 
St. John’s today you will see that they are building better 
than they know. The importance of the experiment in 
education (and a classic revival is an experiment) is be- 
yond question. But as I view the undertaking the reason 
for the importance does not lie in the particular books 
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studied. I venture to state that the titles included on the 
St. John’s list are as irrelevant to the soundness of the edu- 
cational plan as the chance location, or the recent muggy 
history of the college. 

Barr, the son of a southern preacher, and Buchanan, son 
of a New England doctor, first met as Rhodes Scholars at 
Balliol College, Oxford, just after the war. Barr had gone 
through the University of Virginia, joined the army, and 
had begun to polish an 
adolescent prose to a 
graceful mature liter- 
ary style. After further . 
study at the Universi- 
ties of Paris and Ghent, 
he joined the faculty 
of his old institution, 
and as he climbed the 
academic ladder, kept 
his literary hand in by 
editing the Vzurginia 
Quarterly Review. 
History was his field 
of specialization. 

Buchanan, before go- 
ing to Oxford, had 
come under the influ- 
ence of Meiklejohn at 
Amherst where he ac- 
quired a love for and understanding of the classics that 
deepened with the years. After Oxford he prepared for 
the Ph.D. degree at Harvard. And after Harvard he went 
to New York to teach and serve as assistant director of 
the People’s Institute under Everett Dean Martin. Here 
he discovered that any reasonably intelligent individual, 
regardless of his background, can, under proper guidance, 
get more out of Euripides than out of Sinclair Lewis be- 
cause there is more in Euripides than in Lewis. And he 
also discovered Mortimer Adler and Richard McKeon at 
Columbia, who, with John Erskine and Irwin Edman, 
were working on the Honors Curriculum. Adler, Mc- 
Keon and Buchanan, all brilliant young scholars, began 
to preach the gospel of the classics. Then, in 1929, Buchan- 
an accepted an appointment in the department of philos- 
ophy at the University of Virginia and rejoined his old 
Oxford schoolmate. 

When Robert Hutchins, the young president of the 
University of Chicago, tried to extend the classic revival 
to the Middlewest he was hampered by certain groups in 
his faculty. Hutchins raised money to establish an inde- 
pendent committee on the liberal arts, and in 1936, Barr 
and Buchanan joined it as professors without portfolio— 
but that, as Kipling used to say, is another story. The 
point is that by the time Francis Miller asked Scott Bu- 
chanan what ought to be done at St. John’s, Buchanan 
was ready to leave the Chicago campus and do it for him. 

After their first visit to St. John’s, the new president and 
dean were certain they had finally found a home for their 
idea. At Annapolis, in halls that smelled of history, in 
buildings with the eternal beauty of an indigenous archi- 
tecture, it seemed possible to be genuinely concerned with 
“the transmission of knowledge, opinions, customs and 
practices, from generation to generation, which are free 
from narrowness, bigotry or bondage, but which have the 
qualities of independence, high character and refine- 
ment.” 


Stringfellow Barr 
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The Greeks Had a Word for It 
IN DINNER SPEECHES AND ON THE RADIO STRINGFELLOW Barr 
has made clear what he thinks is wrong with modern edu- 
cation. The times are definitely out of joint and the col- 
leges have surrendered to the current confusion. We left 
our tradition and bought a car; we deserted Aristotle to 
keep up with the Joneses. The passion for material things 
is reflected in the vocational courses that are crowding 
culture out of the cur- 
riculum. Nothing in 
education is said to be 
worthwhile unless it 
seeks to prepare stu- 
dents to make money. 
And there isn’t any 
money to be made. 
The ad hoc courses 
cluttering the .curricu- 
lum resulted in a 
chaos within the ed- 
ucational — system 
that matches—Hutch- 
ins often says it helps 
produce — the chaos 
outside. Bewildered 
professors, not know- 
ing what ought to be 
taught, passed the buck 
to the students and told them to select what ought to be 
learned. Then, without standards of comprehensive knowl- 
edge the unhappy professors borrowed a device from the 
comptrollers and awarded bookkeeping degrees. A boy 
or girl became a Bachelor of Arts or Science after com- 
pleting so many man-hours in the classroom and labora- 
tory, and remembering three fifths of what he had been 
taught for four months. At the end of four years he was 
lucky if he remembered one fifth. Which, according to 
Barr and Buchanan, didn’t matter much, because what 
was taught was unimportant. Four years after graduation 
two old bachelors would have nothing in common to talk 
about but a few gladiatorial combats. For while John was 
studying French, Frank had studied German. And while 
Jane read Shakespeare, Harriet had been reading Walt 
Whitman. On such a basis there could be talk but no 
conversation. 


Scott Buchanan 


Modernizing a Georgian Laboratory 


Now THERE Is NOTHING STARTLING ABOUT THE DIAGNOSIS OF 
the American educational disease. You can hear it stated 
in more or less the same terms on almost any campus in 
the country. It is the remedy offered by Barr and Bucha- 
nan that seems startling until you see it in operation at St. 
John’s. Anyone would say that the cure for error is truth. 
Everyone would agree that/a college curriculum should 
contain only the truth. But very few educators would say 
that truth was something we had had and lost; that the 
problem, therefore, is not one of discovery, but of re- 
location. As you read Buchanan’s admirable statement of 
the case, you may get the impression that his students are 
to be driven out of the laboratory back into the library. 
But what you see at St. John’s is something entirely dif- 
ferent, 

The new administrators started early in the summer 
of 1937 to prepare for the first autumn term under the 
new plan, And what they turned to first was not books 
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but food. A curriculum needs a body, and bodies don’t 
thrive on reform school fare. Therefore the first person 
counselled by the new president and dean was Reed 
Whipple, manager of the Chicago International House, 
who serves about the best low cost meals in the Middle- 
west. Under his expert guidance the St. John’s kitchen 
began to take on an appearance that would delight any 
southern mother. One of his assistants, Georgia Mae 
Smith, was put in charge, and with the opening of the 
fall term the students discovered their first truth—that 
balanced meals can be both tasty and wholesome. They 
also discovered that water could be drawn from dormi- 
tory taps, even on the top floor; and with the first cold 
snap in November they learned with amazement that 
most of the radiators could actually get warm. 

While the plumbing and culinary departments were 
being spruced up Barr and Buchanan turned their atten- 
tion to finance. St. John’s was pretty well in the red, but 
no one knew how far. An expert accountant began to 
comb through the files as a first step in setting the finan- 
cial house in order. And the administration promised 
that, as soon as all the data were in and the college knew 
just where it stood, a drive would be started to clear up 


the deficit and to restore academic salaries. The classic re- 
vival involves no unnecessary asceticism. A sound mind 
requires a sound body, and a sound body includes plant, 
faculty and finance. 

I shall try to describe the St. John’s plan and the theory 
behind it in terms my young son would understand. There 
is some point in addressing the next remarks to him be- 
cause he knows all the principals of the University of 
Chicago controversy, not as violent anti-intellectuals or 
reactionary rationalists, but as amusing people he has seen 
eating and drinking in our home, whiling away an hour 
at bridge, listening to a symphony broadcast, or helping 
him put together his electric train. If he got caught in one 
of their furious cross-fires he would be pretty certain to 
believe that they were just playing a noisy game. 


Great Books—Keystone of the Plan 


THE PURPOSE OF THE ST. JOHN’S PLAN IS TO GIVE STUDENTS A 
sound education, to train them to think clearly and act 
Wisely. That, of course, is the purpose of the Yale plan, 
the Harvard plan, and the Antioch plan. The differences 
lie in methods, not in goals. 

St. John’s believes that the way to acquire a sound ed- 


Homer: /liad and Odyssey 
Eschylus: Oresteia 
Herodotus: History 

Sophocles: Gédipus Rex 
Hippocrates: Selections 
Euripides: Medea and Electra 


Thucydides: History of the Pelopon- 
nesian Wars 

Old Testament 

Aristophanes: Frogs, Clouds, Birds 


Aristarchus: On the Distance of the 
Sun and Moon 
Aristoxenus: Harmony 


Plato: Meno, Republic, Sophist 

Aristotle: Organon and Poetics 

Archimedes: Works 

Euclid: Elements 

Apollonius: Conics 

Lucian: True History 

Plutarch: Lives 

Lucretius: On the Nature of Things 

Nicomachus: Introduction to Arithme- 
tic 

Ptolemy: <Almagest 

Virgil: Aineid 

Strabo: Geography 

Livy: History of Rome 

Cicero: De Officits 

Horace: Ars Poetica 

Ovid: Metamorphoses 

Quintilian: Institutes 

Marcus Aurelius: To Himself 

New Testament 


Galen: On the Natural Faculties 

Plotinus: Enneads 

Augustine: De Musica and De Magis- 
tro 


Song of Roland 

Volsunga Saga 

Bonaventura: On the Reduction of the 
Arts to Theology 

Thomas: Summa Theologica 

Roger Bacon: Opus Maius 

Chaucer: Canterbury Tales 

Leonardo: Notebooks 

Erasmus: Colloquies 
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St. John’s List 
of Great Books 


Rabelais: Gargantua 

Copernicus: De Revolutionibus 

Machiavelli: The Prince 

Harvey: On the Motion of the Heart 

Gilbert: On the Magnet 

Kepler: Epitome of Astronomy 

Galileo: Two New Sciences 

Descartes: Geometry 

Francis Bacon: Novum Organum 

Hobbes: Leviathan 

Montaigne: Essays 

Cervantes: Don Quixote 

Shakespeare: Hamlet, King Lear 

Calvin: Institutes 

Grotius: The Law of War and Peace 

Corneille: Le Cid 

Racine: Phédre 

Moliére: Tartuffe 

Spinoza: Ethics 

Milton: Paradise Lost 

Leibniz: Mathematical Papers 

Newton: Principia 

Boyle: Skeptical Chymist 

Montesquieu: The Spirit of the Laws 

Swift: Gulliver's Travels 

Locke: Essay Concerning Human Un- 
derstanding 

Voltaire: Candide 

Fielding: Tom Jones 

Rousseau: Social Contract 

Adam Smith: Wealth of Nations 

Hume: Treatise of Human Nature 

Gibbon: Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire 

Constitution of the United States 

Federalist Papers 

Kant: Critique of Pure Reason 

Goethe: Faust 

Hegel: Science of Logic 

Schopenaa The World as Will and 
Idea 


Coleridge: Biographia Literaria 


Bentham: Principles of Morals and of 
Legislation 

Malthus: Essay on the Principles of Pop- 
ulation 

Mill: System of Logic 

Marx: Capital 

Balzac: Pére Goriot 

Thackeray: Henry Esmond 

Dickens: David Copperfield 

Flaubert: Madame Bovary 

Dostoevski: Crime and Punishment 

Tolstoi: War and Peace 

Zola: Experimental Novel 


Ibsen: The Doll’s House 
Dalton: A New System of Chemical 
Philosophy 


Clifford: The Common Sense of the 
Exact Sciences 

Fourier: Mathematical Analysis of Heat 

Faraday: Experimental Researches into 
Electricity 

Peacock: Algebra 

Lobachevski: Theory of Parallels 

Darwin: Origin of Species 

Mendel: Papers 

Bernard: Introduction to Experimental 
Medicine 

Galton: Enquiries into the Human Mind 
and its Faculties 

Joule: Scientific Papers 

Maxwell: Electricity and Magnetism 

Gauss: Mathematical Papers 

Galois: Mathematical Papers 

Boole: Laws of Thought 

Hamilton: Quaternions 

Riemann: The Hypotheses of Geometry 

Cantor: Transfinite Numbers 

Virchow: Cellular Pathology 

Poincaré: Science and Hypothesis 

Hilbert: Foundations of Geometry 

James: Principles of Psychology 

Freud: Papers on Hysteria 

Russell and Whitehead: Principia Math- 
ematica 

Veblen and Young: Projective Geom- 
etry 


es 


at 
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Woodward Hall (library and discussion 
center) 


ucation is by reading and discussing 
great books. Yale, Harvard and An- 
tioch would probably agree up to a 
point; one of the issues over which 
there would be sharp difference, I 
am sure, is the St. John’s method of 
choosing the great books. Buchanan, 
in a pamphlet on the new curricu- 
lum, explains the principles of selection used at St. John’s. 

1. A great book is one that has been read by the largest 
number of persons since its first appearance. Yale objects 
to that because it rules out Thurman Arnold’s Folklore 
of Capitalism for the next five hundred years. And it pret- 
ty definitely lets in Brisbane’s editorials. 

2. A great book is one that has the largest number of 
interpretations. By that Buchanan means that it must be 
rich in implications. (My son may be a little confused 
here. So am I. So, for that matter, is Buchanan.) Harvard 
objects, Stuart Chase concurring, stating that the number 
of interpretations depends in part on the ingenuity of the 
interpreter. Or his special interest, adds Ernest Sutherland 
Bates, pointing to the church’s interpretation of the Song 
of Songs. 

3. A great book is one that raises the persistent, unan- 
swerable questions about the great themes in European 
thought. Antioch asks, “Why European?” And it sug- 
gests that some of the persistent questions may be unim- 
portant. But Antioch has been reading John Dewey who 
is not on the St. John’s list. 

4. A great book must be a work of fine art. Here every- 
one agrees violently. But a critic in the back row asks 
whether Dos Passos’ U.S.A. is a work of fine art. And an 
English professor points out that Tolstoi, whose War and 
Peace is a St. John’s classic, thought King Lear, which is 
also on the list, was not a work of any kind of art. 

5. A great book must be a masterpiece of the liberal 
arts. That is, its author must be “faithful to the under- 
standing and exposition of the truth.” To many minds, 
this.is not a principle of selection but another battleground. 

Now if, as the St. John’s plan sometimes seems to imply, 
a student had four years, and four only, in which to ac- 
quire his “sound education” it would be worth while to 
fight over the books included in, or excluded from, the 
list of classics. But since college is, at best, no more than 
an introduction to education, the chief criticism is that 
the list is too long. And the point remains that the books 
are great books by any criterion; and their precise place in 
any traditional scheme is unimportant. As Buchanan re- 
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marks, ““The best hundred books’ is a variable for col- 
lecting the values that satisfy its criteria.” The values, not 
the books, are important. 


Science and Society 

Ix MUST ALSO BE KEPT IN MIND THAT THE ST. JOHN’s PLAN 
is not confined to the classics. It includes a number of 
other elements, notably the laboratory, but a laboratory 
informed with the experimental spirit of the plan itself. 
For, as Buchanan writes, “It is an interesting fact of mod- 
ern times that the classics and the liberal arts are kept 
alive chiefly by experimentation.” 

At St. John’s, instead of the collection of a lot of unre- 
lated data, the aim of laboratory work is the clarification 
of the scientific process. To quote 
from Buchanan’s statement of the 
St. John’s program: 

There will be three kinds of labor- 
atories: one in mathematics and 
measurement, one in experimenta- 
tion and one in the combination of 
scientific findings. 

The mathematical laboratory will 
be equipped with the basic instru- 
ments of measurement in all the sci- 
ences. Here students learn the mathe- 
matical principles that have been embodied in the instru- 
ments, learn to operate them, and thus become familiar with 
the operational aspects of both mathematics and the natural 
sciences. They will also acquire the “feel” of elementary lab- 
oratory techniques for all the sciences. 

The second kind of laboratory will allow students to re- 
peat the crucial and canonical experiments in historic and 
contemporary science. There are classics in empirical science, 
experiments which once uncovered principles and laid the 
foundation for whole fields of investigation. .. . 

At the end of the course there will be a laboratory for the 
combining of scientific findings in order to investigate con- 
crete problems of central importance. 

In other words, the students will learn to use the labo- 
ratory as a scientist uses it instead of acting like a bunch 
of boys playing with a Chemcraft set. Through science 
they will have had a creative as well as an intellectual, 
integrative experience. 

And the plan goes farther. While the classics are being 
read, and the laboratory work performed, the discipline of 
the liberal arts affords training in “clear thinking and 
wise action.” If you are devoted to classical language you 
may talk of the trivium (grammar, rhetoric and logic) 
and the guadrivium (arithmetic, geometry, music and 
astronomy). But if you are interested in simple commu- 
nication you will say, with Buchanan, that the liberal arts 
in general are reading, writing and reckoning. What dis- 


Pinkney Hall, traditional residence for freshmen students 
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tinguishes the St. John’s plan from the one I was brought 
up under, is that original classics are used in teaching the 
three R’s, whereas I got most of my training through con- 
temporary textbooks. 

So far it looks as though the St. John’s plan puts heavy 
emphasis on great classics, to the neglect of the many 
pressing contemporary social and economic problems. But 
remember, Barr was once a newspaper man and Buchanan 
a member of the staff of the People’s Institute. And re- 
member, too,. the good food, good finance and good 
plumbing. When the administrators of the St. John’s plan 
say “wise action” they mean both wisdom and action. 

The students are invited (not required) to form clubs 
or studios for the study and discussion of all sorts of con- 
temporary affairs. Eventually, there will be studios on 
politics, international relations, music, theater, labor prob- 
lems—and any other issue, art or subject in which there 
exists a genuine student interest, or in which one can be 
stimulated. The studios will have the guidance of well 


informed men and women on the faculty or brought to - 


the campus from various parts of the country. With the 
background of wisdom and knowledge, and the training 
in thinking which is a major objective of the St. John’s 
plan and in an atmosphere of complete intellectual free- 
dom, the action coming out of the studios may very well 
be on a high and intelligent plane. 


Facing the New College Year 


AT THE BEGINNING OF THIS ARTICLE, I SUGGESTED THAT THE 
value of the St. John’s plan does not lie in any specific 
subject matter or books, and that its administrators are 
building better than they knew. Let me make my view 
clear by trying to see what would happen to the son of 
mine I have been forgetting to address, if, at the appro- 
priate age, he entered St. John’s. 

In the first place he would be taught by some of the 
most gifted teachers in the country. For the new mem- 
bers of St. John’s faculty, in addition to skill in the art of 
teaching, know, love and believe in the curriculum; and 
they will learn more about it the longer they teach it. 

But however good a boy’s teachers are, he spends rela- 
tively little time with them. Most of his education comes 
from the books he reads and the fellow students he argues 
with. I have pointed out some of the limitations of the St. 
John’s book list, and there are no doubt more that better 
vead persons would suggest. But the list contains enough 
great books to guarantee anyone four profitable years. 
Since with luck my son will have a long life to re-read 
the best of the list, and to discover titles and authors that 
have been omitted, I should be content to see him spend 
the college years within the limitations set. 

The fact that all the students in a class will be reading 
the same books at the same time is, to my mind, the most 
important part of the whole plan. For it gives each stu- 
dent the maximum opportunity to learn from the others. 
The common intellectual adventure will inevitably pro- 
vide much of the subject matter of the bull sessions. Un- 
der the extreme elective system there are no common 
interests but sex and football for a gang in a fraternity 
house. But when they are all reading Plutarch’s Lives 
or Plato’s Republic the discussions that are bound to de- 
velop will not only sharpen wits, but make the ideas, the 
characters of the books, permanent parts of a living, con- 
temporary experience. It is true that mutual student edu- 
cation can take place not only with Euclid or Aristoph- 
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McDowell Hall was designed as a royal governor’s palace 


anes as a base, but with Thurman Arnold or Eugene 
O'Neill. Which you select is, I believe, more a matter of 
taste than Barr or Buchanan would admit. I submit that 


.the important thing is to make a selection that will form a 


fairly integrated whole; and that the St. John’s plan has 
courageously set out to do. 

To round out his intellectual experience this student son 
of mine would try to develop his creative interests and 
his concern for current events in a variety of extra-curricu- 
lar studios. I know the limitations there even better than 
I do the limitations of the book list, for I have listened for 
years to the silly opinions on politics and the arts ad- 
vanced by scholars who bordered on greatness in their 
own fields. But at least the boy at St. John’s would not be 
expressing these drives in an atmosphere of disintegrated 
ignorance. And there is the chance that, in terms ae rich 
cultural background, he might make a genuine contribu- 
tion to politics, knowledge, or art. 

The future of St. John’s, after only one academic year’s 
partial trial of the new plan, is still problematical. Intel- 
lectually it is moving forward much more rapidly than 
was expected. The option to register for the four years’ 
integrated program was exercised by twenty-two fresh- 
men last October. The total college enrolment is about 
two hundred. The many others who now wish they had 
taken the option encouraged the president and dean to 
decide that next year there would be no choice. All fresh- 
men entering in October 1938 will be St. John’s plan stu- 
dents. The faculty members who looked on the new 
administration with suspicion have been won over to a 
point where many are preparing to teach the classical 
curriculum. And the wide interest throughout the country 
has been sufficient to insure a growing student body. 


Brice House, historic Georgian residence of the president 
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The Chief Justice on Tax Immunity 


A story the newspapers missed — how Chief Justice Hughes reversed himself — 


by IRVING DILLIARD © 


when the Supreme Court upheld taxes on private income hitherto exempt. 


It Is USUALLY NEWS WHEN THE CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE 
United States reverses himself. It is all the bigger news 
when that reversal unlocks for social uses a vast reservoir 
of private income hitherto rendered immune from tax- 
ation by judicial interpretation. 

Just how many such reversals by the eleven heads of 
the Supreme Court there have been in its 148 years, I do 
not know. No one, so far as I have been able to discover, 
has made precisely such a study of the 300 volumes which 
comprise the United States Supreme Court Reports. But 
if we may judge by the record of the court in the last 
generation—the period in which the court has had its 
greatest effect on the lives of American citizens and, there- 
fore, the period in which reversals are of greatest signifi- 
cance—there have been few such instances. And so an 
about-face by the Chief Justice in 1938 is big news—if. it 
is known. I realize that the qualification is a strange one, 
but it is necessary. For the fact is that in the term of 
the Supreme Court now drawing to a close, Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes reversed himself courageously and complete- 
ly, and the news passed virtually unnoticed in the news- 
papers of the nation. R 

The change of the Chief Justice from one point of view 
on a constitutional question of great importance to the 
directly opposite view came in the Wyoming public 
lands federal income tax case, which also marked a 
reversal of the court on a deeply-rooted constitutional 
conviction. I checked the leading newspapers of the coun- 
try for the day of the decision and the next day for I was 
interested to see how many would report the change in 
position of Chief Justice Hughes. I found only one, and 
it was neither the New York Times nor the New York 
Herald Tribune, each with a col- 
umn account of the decision from 
a member of its Washington staff. 

Now I do not mean to imply 
that the press generally suppressed 
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The decision was important in 
itself—quite aside from the inter- 
esting element injected by the 
about-face of the Chief Justice. 
For up to the day of the decision 
it was unconstitutional for the fed- 
eral government to lay a tax upon 
income derived by private busi- 
nesses from the use of public 
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How the Justices Lined Up 


Gillespie v. Oklahoma (1922) 


Burnet v. Coronado Oil & Gas Co. (1932) 


Helvering, Commissioner v. Mountain Producers Corp. (1938) 


REED (lately solicitor-general) 


*Justices who delivered opinions. 
#If the views of the two non-participating Justices are 
taken into account, this becomes a 7-to-2 decision. 


lands leased from a state. Similarly, it was a violation of — 


the Constitution for a state government to tax the in- 
come of a private lessee of federal public lands, however 
lucrative the venture might be. On Monday, March 7, 
when the decision was handed down, all this was 
changed. ; 

A vast field of income was opened up to taxation by 
the decision, which is, as close observers of the work of 
the court have noticed, one of a series of rulings enlarging 
the area of taxable income both for the states and the fed- 
eral government. Reading it, one asks: can it be that the 
Supreme Court of the United States, after whittling away 
the Sixteenth Amendment, piece by piece, is at last going 
to restore it so that the words “Congress shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes on incomes from whatever source 
derived” may some day mean just what they say? Fur- 
ther, is there a possibility that President Roosevelt’s cur- 
rent proposal to provide for the reciprocal taxing of sal- 
aries of state and federal employes and for the taxing 
of income from historically tax-exempt government bonds 
will be approved by judicial decree, and constitutional 
amendment to those ends thus rendered unnecessary? 

The practical effect of the Wyoming public lands 
decision was an amendment of the Constitution no less 
than if the cumbersome amending process had been em- 
ployed. 

“We are convinced,” said Chief Justice Hughes, who 
spoke for the majority of the court, “that the rulings in 
Gillespie v. Oklahoma (1922) and Burnet v. Coronado Oil 
& Gas Co. (1932) are out of harmony with correct prin- 
ciple and accordingly they should be, and they now are, 
overruled.” Thus the Supreme Court changed its mind. 

All the newspapers whose ac- 
counts I have mentioned as defi- 
cient said that Chief Justice 
Hughes gave the opinion of the 
court and that the court was now 
reversed. What they failed to do 
was to bring out the significant 
fact that the Chief Justice was the 
only member of the court who 
had changed over from the con- 
trolling view in the Coronado 
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In 1818 the Maryland legislature imposed a stamp tax 
on the notes of all banks not chartered by the state, with 
the proviso that the tax might be commuted by the pay- 
ment to Maryland of $15,000 annually by every unchar- 
tered bank. The Baltimore branch of the United States 
Bank declined to pay the state tax and the case went to 
the Supreme Court for settlement. 

Chief Justice Marshall, supported by a united court, held 
that Maryland was without power to lay a tax upon an 
instrumentality of the United States government. There, 
119 years ago, was laid the basis for the line of constitut- 
tional thinking which prevailed until Chief Justice Hughes 
reversed himself and the court in the Wyoming public 
lands case. 

This judicial bar to the taxing of the instrumentalities 
of a state by the federal government on the one hand and 
to the taxing of the instrumentalities of the federal govern- 
ment by the states on the other became firmly imbedded 
in our constitutional law. Oliver Wendell Holmes upheld 
it in 1922 in writing the opinion of the court in Gillespie 
v. Oklahoma, the first of the two decisions now expressly 
overruled by the court. 

Gillespie v. Oklahoma arose when Oklahoma sought to 
lay a tax upon the income of private businesses which had 
leased Indian oil lands from the federal government. Go- 
ing back to McCulloch v. Maryland, Justice Holmes con- 
cluded that a state tax on the income of the lessees of 
lands of the Indian wards was in effect a state tax upon 
the federal government itself and hence void. Only Jus- 
tices Brandeis, Clarke and Pitney held the view that the 
state tax on the profits of private exploiters of the Indian 
lands was constitutional. 

The issue arose again in Oklahoma ten years later, but 
this time the federal government was trying to collect a 
tax on the income of the Coronado Oil and Gas Com- 
pany, lessees of Oklahoma public lands set aside to help 
maintain the public schools. 

Once more the Supreme Court, in a 5 to 4 decision, 
adhered to its “accepted principle.” Chief Justice Hughes 
agreed, and with Justices Van Devanter, Sutherland and 
Butler concurred in the opinion written by Justice Mc- 
Reynolds. 

It is in this case that we find the Chief Justice, who had 
not been a member of the court when Gillespie v. ORla- 
homa was handed down, holding a view on the issue of 
the validity of the tax precisely the opposite of the rule 
he has now dectared for the court. 

In Burnet v. Coronado Oil & Gas Co., Justice Brandeis, 
dissenting, supported by Justices Stone and Roberts (Jus- 
tice Cardozo concurred in a separate dissent by Justice 
Stone) declared: 


Under the rule of Gillespie v. Oklahoma, vast private in- 
comes are being given immunity from state and federal taxa- 
tion. .. . That case was wrongly decided and should now be 
frankly overruled. Merely to construe strictly its doctrine will 
not adequately protect the public revenues. . . . The judgment 
of the court in the earlier decision may have been influenced 
by prevailing views as to economic or social policy which have 
since been abandoned. In cases involving constitutional issues 
of the character discussed here, this court must, in order to 
reach sound conclusions, feel free to bring its opinion into 
agreement with experience and facts newly ascertained, so 
that its judicial authority may, as Mr. Chief Justice Taney 
said, “depend altogether on the force of the reasoning by 
which it is supported.” 
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And to make it easier for his associates the next time 
the issue arose and the die was cast perhaps in favor of the 
eventual reversal, Justice Brandeis appended a four-page 
list of overrulings and qualifying opinions of the court, 
taken from its own record. 

The essential facts of the Wyoming case, Helvering, 
Commissioner v. Mountain Producers Corporation, are 
almost identical with those in the second of the two 
Oklahoma cases. Retaining royalty rights, the State of 
Wyoming had leased school lands to the Midwest Oil 
Company, which in turn had executed a declaration of 
trust under which the Mountain Producers Corporation 
was to receive certain income. It was this income which 
Uncle Sam sought to tax and which the corporation, 
relying on the series of Supreme Court rulings, endeavored 
to escape on the grounds that it was an “instrumentality” 
of the state. 

Chief Justice Hughes wrote the opinion which reversed 
the rules of 1932 and 1922. Justices Brandeis, Stone, Rob- 
erts and Black concurred. Protesting that no one could 


“foresee the extent to which the decision” would affect 


the federal principle with its dual system of government, 
Justices Butler and McReynolds held out against “so 
sweeping a change in the construction of the Constitu- 
tion.” Justice Cardozo, absent through illness, and Justice 
Reed, lately solicitor-general, did not participate. 


WHEN WE COMPARE THE LINE-UP OF THE COURT IN THE 1938 
decision with that of six years ago we find that Justices 
Brandeis, Stone and Roberts are unchanged in their be- 
lief that the federal government has the right to tax the 
income of private businesses which lease state lands. We 
find also that Justices McReynolds and Butler are un- 
changed in their contrary belief. Justice Black keeps the 
minority of six years ago to full strength. Chief Justice 
Hughes is thus the only member of the court who 
changed sides. For which all credit to him! 

But significantly enough the tide has run so far that 
the court would have reversed itself even though the Chief 
Justice had not recognized—to use his own words—‘“the 
expanding needs of State and Nation.” For then, with 
Justices Van Devanter and Sutherland retired, only three 
members would have stood against the validity of the 
tax, the Chief Justice and Justices McReynolds and Butler. 
The new rule of law would have been laid down by a 
majority of four members—Justices Brandeis, Stone, Rob- 
erts and Black, with Justice Cardozo, also favorable, and 
Justice Reed, not participating. 

The hero of our story, as the record plainly shows, is 
Justice Brandeis. He opposed the now abandoned rule as 
early as 1922 when only two Justices agreed with him. 
He opposed it again in 1932 and he delivered a dissent 
which appealed from the mistake of the moment to the 
future with its means for .correction. The Chief Justice 
now speaks for the court, but it is the thinking of Louis 
D. Brandeis, master of social fact in the law, which pre- 
vails. 

A line of new precedents is now being written into 
our constitutional law and they may very well provide 
the basis for the big plunge some Monday afternoon a 
Supreme Court term or two hence, when the court holds 
for the literal interpretation of the plain words of. the 
Sixteenth Amendment. And if that comes, Chief Justice 
Hughes’ significant about-face in 1938, the failure of the 
press to record it, will loom all the larger in perspective. 
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The cooperators at Grand Etang, Cape Bréton, welcome a delegation of interested visitors 


The Lord Helps Those... 


by BERTRAM B. FOWLER 


What has happened along the coast of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick since 


Father Jimmy Tompkins helped farmers, miners and fishermen to help them- 
selves through cooperatives is almost a miracle. The story of shabby districts 


that became enterprising communities is told by a writer who knows the place, 


the people and Father Jimmy. 


IN THE FISHING VILLAGES, THE AGRICULTURAL COMMUNITIES 
and the coal mines of eastern Nova Scotia you hear the 
name of “Father Jimmy” spoken with a respectful affec- 
tion. And among the sociologists and others interested in 
community welfare, you hear increasingly about the work 
being done by Dr. J. J. Tompkins. 

St. Francis Xavier University and the little town of 
Antigonish have become a focal point for social thinkers 
all over America, At the annual conference of the Univer- 
sity’s Extension Department, held last August, delegates 
came from states as far away as Kentucky and Oklahoma 


to see, at firsthand, the renaissance worked by the Nova.. 


Scotian Scots. 

In the years following the war Father Tompkins was 
vice-president of St. Francis Xavier University, a small 
Catholic college that differed but little from a thousand 
other small colleges scattered over the continent. Like 
other colleges it gave the usual formal courses for those 
young men who could afford to attend. Such education 
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was not enough for Father Tompkins. It was his conten- 
tion that the university must go to the people and not 
merely keep its doors open for the favored few. He began 
to talk of education for action, a type of extension work 
that would help the people to solve the economic prob- 
lems that were crushing them. 

But he was talking ahead of his time. Perhaps he talked 
too much. In any event, in 1923 he was assigned to the 
parish of Canso on the eastern shore of the province. Along 
that barren coast of the Atlantic the fishermen lived in 
abject poverty. The lobster canneries gave them 3 cents a 
pound for their small lobsters. Larger shellfish brought 
them 5 cents, and other fish brought similar returns. No 
one in Little Dover, a village of 300, owned either horse 
or cow. There was no milk supply for the children, Illit- 
eracy was appallingly prevalent. The people were sunk 
spiritually, socially and economically. Practically all of 
them were on either government or private relief. 

Father Jimmy accepted his demotion as an opportunity. 
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Here was his chance to prove some of the things 
about which he had been preaching for years. 

Investigators who had gone to Little Dover to 
study conditions declared that nothing could be 
done for these people where they were. They must 
be lifted off their fringe of shore and placed in 
some more favorable location. Father Jimmy re- 
fused to accept that- dictum. He believed in the 
ability of the common people to remake their own 
surroundings. For five years he fought illiteracy, 
apathy and sullen rebellion. One by one he won 
over his converts, started them studying their own 
plight. He taught the illiterate to read and write. 
In the tumbledown, one-room schoolhouse he 
formed his tiny study clubs of men and women 
who had known and accepted poverty so long 
that any sort of prosperity was but a legend. 

The first sign of awakening came when the men 
of the village cut lumber and built a garage to 
house Dr. Tompkins’ car on the Saturday night he 
stayed with them. They put a stove in the garage 
and made it serve a double purpose. It became the 
schoolroom for the men’s study club while the 
women used the schoolhouse. But the real rebirth 
of Little Dover became apparent in 1931 when 
these fishermen shouldered their axes and went 
into the woods to cut lumber to build a coopera- 
tive lobster cannery. Having no _ horses, they 
dragged the lumber out by hand. The stone for the 
foundation they carted to the building site in 
wheelbarrows. When the cannery was finished they 
went to the banks to get a loan to install canning 
machinery. The loan refused, they found a friendly 
source from which they borrowed $1000. The first 
year of operation brought a profit of $4000. They 
were able to pay off the whole of the $1000 loan 
and pay themselves an extra cent a pound for their 
catch. 

The people of Little Dover had found them- 
selves. The following winter and spring they built 
cooperatively two fishing smacks. In swift succes- 
sion they built a fish processing plant, set up a con- 
sumer cooperative and bought a herd of goats to 
supply milk for the children. In their consumer 
cooperative they saved themselves as much as $4 
on a fishnet, 5 cents a pound on rope, 4 cents a 
pound on nails; small items, but in those savings 
on purchases, and the higher prices obtained for 
their catch, lay the difference between poverty and 
prosperity. 

With the economic problem of Little Dover on 
its way to solution the people have gone ahead 
in other directions. When Father Jimmy went to 
Little Dover there was one underpaid teacher in 
the unlovely, one-room school. This teacher taught 
the few children who had sufficient clothes to per- 
mit their attendance. Today there are two full 
time teachers who stand before classes representing 
all the children of school age in the village, and 
all are well fed and clothed. 

It is years since relief disappeared from Little 
Dover. Today a self-reliant group of people run 
their own economic affairs, plan cultural and social 
improvements and carry through those plans on 
their own initiative and with their own funds. The 
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Lobster factory at Arisaig, fish plant at Ingonish (Nova Scotia) ; 
school and credit union at Tarbot, dairy at Sydney (Cape Breton) 
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vote-seeking politician who enters Little Dover today to 
offer a political handout in return for votes finds himself 
facing a bulwark of sturdy intelligence that asks, “You'll 
give us—with whose money?” 


The Spread of Hope 


ALL ALONG THAT SECTION OF THE COAST, IN THE FARMING 
communities and coal mining towns people were inspired 
by Little Dover’s example. They began to demand a plan 
of action based on those things Father Jimmy had proved. 

Some of the demands were those of parish priests who 
faced the same conditions. Other demands came from 
St. Francis Xavier University, the voices of those who 
believed in the university-tothe-people idea. Above all 
sounded the voices of the fishermen, farmers and miners 
who saw Little Dover’s climb out of the slough. And they 
had their way. St. Francis Xavier University set up an 
extension department and placed at its head Dr. M. M. 
Coady, another crusader, a rugged giant of a man, hard- 
hitting, intolerant of anything that stood in the way of 
needed reform. Under him was Prof. A. B. MacDonald, 
an able second to the dynamic Dr. Coady. He knew his 
people and his people knew him. He is “A. B.” to all of 
them wherever he goes. And where he goes, heading the 
field work, things happen: study clubs spring up; credit 
unions are formed; cooperative stores and marketing or- 
ganizations come into being. 

With the setting up of the extension department, the 
pattern of education for action was really launched. The 
procedure is simple. At first groups meet in the evenings 
to study the problem of credit. Out of the study clubs 
comes the credit union or cooperative bank in which the 
nickels and dimes of the members are collected. The credit 
union wipes out the basic evil of chronic debt. This done, 
the groups go on to the next community problem. If it is 
a problem of selling, a lobster factory, a fish plant, a farm- 
marketing organization comes next. 

Thus the men of Larry’s River built their own wharf, 
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Courtesy Earl Mahony 


The cooperative pioneers: Father Tompkins, Dr. MacAdam, Mrs. Mahony, Dr. Coady 


lobster factory, fish processing plant 
They opened their store. They looked 
at the one-room school that was on the” 
verge of collapse. They didn’t ask the= 
government for help. They bought” 
equipment and opened their own saw-~ 
mill. They brought the price of lumber” 
to themselves down from $37 to $7 a 
thousand. They donated their labor and = 
built a school, a four-department school 
employing four teachers. For the first ~ 
time in history the children of Larry’s 
Riyer were able to get highschool train- 
ing. 

All along the coast the lobster facto-~ 
ries sprang up. The fishermen took the ~ 
marketing of their large lobsters out ~ 
of the hands of the dealers and began 
to ship direct to Boston through their 
own cooperatives. Last summer the 
larger lobsters, that a few years ago 
brought them 5 cents a pound, netted 
them 20 cents. 


IN THE FARMING COMMUNITIES THE STUDY 
clubs met, not merely to plan market- 
ing and purchasing organizations, but 
also to work out reforms in their farming and stock rais- 
ing methods. Poultry pools were formed, chickens and 
turkeys were graded and shipped to markets. In three 
years the quality of poultry shipped had risen from last 
place in the province to first. Prices mounted. While gov- 
ernments had been doing this same job for farmers in 
other sections of the continent these Nova Scotian farmers 
did it for themselves. 

Cooperative groups began to amalgamate to make fur- 
ther savings. They chartered a ship to bring flour through 
from the Great Lakes and made a saving of $8000 a year. 
They pooled their orders for fertilizer and saved $75,000 
in the first three seasons of operation. 

In places like Mabou store credit was chronic. When 
the first study clubs began to meet to consider a coopera- 
tive store they were told that cash buying was impossi- 
ble. There were five merchants in the district and not 
one of them had ever been able to do a cash business. 
Three credit unions were formed and the club members 
began to save. Most of the collections were in dimes and 
quarters. But, as soon as the credit unions began to func- 
tion, the store was opened—on a cash basis. When a mem- 
ber asked for credit he was sent to the credit union where 
he was given a loan and paid cash at the store. 

The first day the Mabou store was opened, about two 
years ago, it did a business of $4.44. In July of 1937, with 
a branch store opened, it did a business of $4546. In many 
parts of America there are larger cooperative stores, but 
there are few that are so patently the real property of the 
members. When a carload of feed or flour arrives at the 
station the MacDouglases and MacDonalds and MacLe- 
ods go down with their horses and trucks and haul it to 
the store, saving hauling charges. They share this labor 
and share the profits. 

In the coal-mining areas around Sydney, Cape Breton, 
the miners were presented with the same basic technique. 
Now they are studying cooperative housing. Already one 
group has purchased a tract of land and has laid out plans 
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for a community. The houses will be held individually 


but with a common playground for children, tennis courts, 


and, probably the most significant of all, a community 
barn and henhouse to supply the members with fresh 
milk and eggs, which, with the individual gardens, will 
give these miners the backlog of subsistence farming that 
will be of far greater importance than a wage rise. 

They are planning also, these miners, fishermen and 
farmers, their own schemes for cooperative medicine 
and hospitalization. Already a few groups have made 
arrangements with a hospital by which the cooperative 
pays a percentage of savings into the hospital and in re- 
turn each member is given a fixed free service in case of 
illness. 


Priests and Preachers Cooperate, Too 


THE REAL START IN EASTERN Nova ScoTIA WAS MADE IN 
1930. Today, 108 credit unions have assets of over $350,000. 
With twenty-six cooperative stores in operation, fourteen 
other groups are applying for charters. The fishermen 
own and operate seventeen lobster canneries with an an- 
nual volume of about $250,000. In addition, five fish-pro- 
cessing plants are in operation. 

From the woman’s side of the study movement have 
come new ideals in homemaking and home economics. 
Almost forgotten handicrafts have been revived and put 
on a paying basis. These women are learning how to mul- 
tiply the price received for wool by sending it to the mar- 
ket in tweeds and knit goods. Men and women meet and 
discuss the wider community problems that are of im- 
portance to all. 

The idea is spreading. Within the last two years the 
movement has been launched in the province of Prince 
Edward Island. In the neighboring province of New 
Brunswick groups have set up the same program. To the 
north in Newfoundland the program is being pushed 
energetically by the government, which has set up an edu- 
cation division to carry the idea to the fishing and farming 
villages. 

One of the most significant results of the movement in 
Nova Scotia is the closeness with which religious groups 
are working together in this renaissance. In the past, 
religious lines were pretty sharply drawn in the province. 
But, while this program has come out of a Catholic uni- 
versity, Protestant clergymen today are as active as Cath- 
olic priests in pushing the idea in their communities. 

Everyone accepts the truth of Father Jimmy’s state- 
ment: “There is no Methodist or Catholic way of cutting 
coal or marketing fish.” 

One fisherman who drove to a mass meeting with a 
parish priest said, “Two years ago I'd have walked the 
whole way rather than accept a lift from a Catholic priest. 
But when the Catholic parish started a cooperative they 
invited us to look it over. We did, and liked the idea. 
The next step was to join them in study clubs. Now we 
are all working together for a goal that we couldn’t reach 
separately. Riding to the meeting tonight with the Catho- 
lic priest made me realize how far we've come together. 
We'll go a lot further.” 


. .» Who Help Themselves 


TALK TO ANYONE WHO HAS HAD THE PRIVILEGE OF LOOKING 
over the St. Francis Xavier extension work, and he will 
tell you that this is the outstanding work of rehabilitation 
that is going forward on the American continent today. 
Men who a few years ago knew nothing of economic or 
social terminology, today run lobster factories, deal in- 
telligently with dealers in Boston, operate stores, run 
credit unions in such a way that many of them have be- 
come the real banks of the communities. To see Gus Mac- 
Donald, who went into the mines as a boy, who has never 
gone to college, who did all his studying in the evenings, 
stand on the platform of a university and conduct a class 
in public speaking or one in social theory is to realize the 
nature of this maritime miracle. 

With the economic advances go also new concepts of 
community responsibility. There are many cases like that 
of Roddy MaclIsaac. Roddy had a few hundred dollars 
and a chance for a small contract on a new road that was 
being built. He went to his credit union and borrowed 
five hundred dollars to buy a truck. Shortly after he had 
put the truck in operation Roddy was taken to the hospi- 
tal. Ordinarily he would have lost his truck to his credit- 
ors. He would have come out of the hospital with a bur- 
den of debt around his neck. 

But the credit union directors called a meeting to study 
Roddy’s case. They hired a man to run the truck and put 
it back on the road. After the wages of the driver had been 
paid there was enough to keep up the credit union pay- 
ments and return a substantial sum to Roddy’s family. 
Therefore when Roddy went back to work he was out of 
debt. 

Such cases are not rare. In fact the fishermen and farm- 
ers take such things in their stride. 

It is because of this that the experiment in Nova Scotia 
is important. These men face the same problems that 
farmers and fishermen on our own coast from Florida to 
Maine face today. The technique they have worked out 
is not a pattern for an isolated section. It should work as 
well in any state in the union as it does in this Canadian 
province. 


IN THE WINTER THROUGHOUT THE MARITIME PROVINCES, BUT 
particularly in eastern Nova Scotia, hundreds of men and 
women are meeting in dim schoolrooms, in kitchens and 
parish halls to huddle around tables and discuss commu- 
nity problems. Out of these study circles develop plans 
for still more credit unions, stores and factories: the 
ecohomic units that constitute the foundation of the new 
social order being built by these people. 

Behind the study club movement that is spreading in 
widening circles from the center at Antigonish, stands the 
frail figure of a little man with white hair and eyes of 
unquenchable youth: a flaming evangelist with a fixed 
idea—the belief that within the people themselves lies dor- 
mant all that is necessary for building a way of life 
founded on justice, equity and practical Christianity. To- 
day he is recognized as-the spiritual father of the Antigo- 
nish movement, Father Jimmy, worker of miracles. 


On page 355 Leon Whipple reviews Cooperation, An American Way, by John Daniels, an account 
of the origins, growth, methods and future of the cooperative movement in the United States. 
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Lincoln in Thought 


Ask the average American what the name of George Grey Barnard calls to 
mind and he will speak of the statue of Lincoln. Ask the New Yorker and 
he will also comment on the charming old cloisters that Barnard erected 
adjoining his home on Fort Washington Avenue as a setting for the 
medieval treasures he had searched out in villages and farms in France— 
columns, arches, religious images and tombs taken from ruined abbeys. The 
bronze Lincoln, the original made as a gift for England, was once a sub- 
ject of controversy (degenerate art, said some; the living man, said others). 
But Barnard’s interpretation was in line with the trend in biography 
as well as in art. He made other studies of Lincoln, and in the impressive 
Lincoln in Thought (above) he put all that he had come to know of the 
man. In a life of prodigious activity and robust plans Barnard executed 
several hundred pieces of sculpture, among them the decorations for the 
Pennsylvania state capitol. And when he died in April, at 74, he had 
seen part of his medieval collection enshrined in a magnificent new building 
in one of the city’s most beautiful sites—it had become the nucleus of, the 
stimulus for John D. Rockefeller Jr.’s gift of a medieval branch to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art.—F. L. K. 
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ility of war, topped by a rainbow of promise, the peak of his life’s work. 
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Hard-Core Unemployment 


THE CHALLENGE OF PERMANENTLY DEPRESSED AREAS 


by PIERCE WILLIAMS 


In the wake of the lumbering, mining and petroleum industries the United 
States is dotted with rural industrial areas that missed prosperity in the 


middle 20’s, that did not respond to recovery in the middle 30’s. Can they 


ever follow the business cycle upward again? 


OuR ECONOMIC SYSTEM Is A DELICATELY INTERCONNECTED ONE. 
The prosperity of every community is linked with the economic 
well-being of others. Local economic strains communicate them- 
selves in due course to other parts of the system. Economists 
are more and more concerned with studying the evidences of 
multiplying dislocations in the relations of the various parts 
of our economy to each other, and appraising the extent to 
which a multitude of individual dislocations (none of which 
seems important in itself) may increase the instability of the 
economic system in general. 

The foregoing general statement suggests the importance of 
our gaining a clear understanding of the sources, course and 
ultimate effect of the economic forces which have brought a 
large number of rural industrial communities in various parts 
of the United States to a condition of almost total economic 
decay. These are the communities to which the term distressed 
has come to be applied. And their populations have come to 
be spoken of as stranded. 

Understandably, the nation is deeply disturbed over the 
widespread unemployment throughout the country as a result 
of the sharp and unprecedented slump in business since last 
summer. Somber as the present business situation is, however, 
it may be taken for granted that so far as industrial communi- 
ties in general are concerned, 
unemployment will respond to 
the forces of recovery, once they 
can be set in motion. Not so 
with the unemployment in the 
rural industrial communities 
that are here under considera- 
tion. So unyielding to the 
solvent forces of recovery dur- 
ing the years 1934-37, inclusive, 
did their unemployment prove 
that it can be described as 
“hard-core” unemployment. In 
fact, these particular com- 
munities were depressed be- 
fore the onset of country-wide 
depression in 1930, and not 
even during the boom years 
1926-1929 did their local in- 
dustries employ their total 
population. 

The sinister thing about 
these distressed rural indus- 
trial communities is not so 
much their number, nor the 
aggregate of their idle popu- 
lation, but rather the fact that 
the forces which have brought 
about their economic decay 
are still operating in many 
other rural industrial com- 
munities which at present 
show no surface signs of eco- 
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Outstanding Rural Industrial Problem Areas 


Central Vermont. Stone quarrying 
Eastern Pennsylvania. Anthracite mining 

Western Pennsylvania. (Fayette County) Coal and coke 
Southern Appalachian Region. 

_ Western Kentucky. Coal mining 
Southern Illinois. Coal mining 
Upper Michigan. Cut-over; iron and copper mining 


Northeastern Minnesota. Cut-over; iron mining 


Southern Louisiana-Texas Border. Cut-over 


Tri-state (Oklahoma - Missouri - Kansas Border). Lead, zinc, 


Central Montana. Coal mining 
Butte-Anaconda (Montana). Copper mining 


Central Colorado - Northeastern New Mexico. Coal and 


Western New Mexico. Coal mining 

Carbon County, Utah. Coal mining 

Utah - Nevada - Arizona. Copper, lead and zinc mining 
Inland Empire. (Idaho, Montana, Washington) Cut-over 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. Lead mining 

Central Idaho. Timber and metal mining 


Southern Wyoming. Coal mining; oil and gas extraction. 


nomic decline. Close examination of the kind of communities 
which are the subject of this article gives little hope that they 
can be restored to economic health. In these particular places 
the clock of industry has run down. There appears to be no 
power capable of winding it up again. The warning of our 
analysis is that steps must be taken by governmental action to 
keep numerous other industrial communities, subject to the 
same forces of economic destruction, from going the same 
road to economic decay. 


The Jigsaw Puzzle of Economic Areas 


THE SPECIALLY DIFFICULT SITUATION OF THESE PARTICULAR IN- 
dustrial communities became evident to relief administrators 
close to them as early as 1933. The method of Sectional Eco- 
nomic Analysis developed by Col. J. M. S. Waring, while 
with Works Progress Administration, not only confirmed their 
observations, but provided a scientific basis for getting at the 
origins of the economic decay which has overtaken’ them. [See 
State Walls and Economic Areas, Survey Graphic, April 1937.] 

A basic postulate of sectional economic analysis, is that the 
economic stability of any industrial section (community) de- 
pends on the stability of its predominant industries and on 
the stability of its “extra-sectional services.” This term will be 
explained in a moment. An- 
other postulate is this: “The 
stability of any industry de- 
pends on the stability of its 
products, and the stability of 
any product depends, in part, 
on the competitive stability of 
the product in its group of 
competing products, and, in 
part, on the stability of the 
markets to which the product 
moves.” To illustrate: Any de- 
cline in the consuming power 
of a particular community will 
induce a decline in employ- 
ment in all other communities 
that normally supply it with 
goods or services. Likewise, 
any weakening of the com- 
petitive stability of a’ particular 
industry will bring about re- 
duction of employment in all 
other industries normally sup- 
plying it either with materials 
and supplies for the upkeep 
of its productive plant and 
equipment, or with new equip- 
ment to replace obsolescence 
of installed plant, or to in- 
crease productive capacity of 
existing plant. 

Applying the method of 


sectional economic analysis to 


Coal mining 
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THIS RURAL INDUSTRIAL. SECTION COM- 
prises nineteen counties in southern IIli- 
nois, total population (1930) something 
under 700,000; no large cities; coal min- 
ing the dominant industry, accounting 
for nearly 60 percent of the productive 
(non-service) workers. 

There is no likelihood of coal deposits 
being exhausted. There are over one 
thousand mines in more or less steady 
operation, and no one mining company 
is large enough greatly to affect em- 
ployment by a corporate decision in- 
volving shut-down. 

The entire industry in Illinois is sub- 
ject to a high seasonal unemployment, 
and the largest and best managed mines 
cannot provide more than fifteen days’ 
work during the summer months. The 
small trucking mines simply close down 
during the summer months, throwing 
their employes (representing 60 percent 
of the total for the area) on relief. For 
the industry to become reasonably 
healthy, these small marginal mines 
must definitely go out of operation. 
Only in this way can a more stable em- 
ployment be assured the men who can 
be employed in the large mines. 

The “rationalization” of the coal min- 
ing industry in southern Illinois is pro- 
ceeding steadily, with increasing concen- 
tration of output in larger and larger 
mines. Many of these are “captive” 
mines, owned by midwest public utility 
and railroad interests. 

Mechanization and strip mining (two 
forms of the application of advanced 
technology to coal mining) are being 
resorted to by operators in the effort to 
bring down the cost of Illinois coal to 
a competitive level with coal from Pitts- 
burgh-Ohio, southern West Virginia, 
eastern and western Kentucky. 


Southern Illinois. Coal Mining 


Because of the relatively level terrain 
of the southern Illinois coal fields, the 
installation of mechanical coal-loaders is 
easily feasible. As a result, output per 


* man-day is rising steadily. 


Stripping (the taking out of the coal 
near the surface by steam-shovels) is 
an even more important factor in re- 
ducing the need for coal miners in Illi- 
nois. At present, 12 percent of the total 
output of the state is from strip mines, 
and the output per man-day is nearly 
four times what it is in even the highly 
mechanized underground operations. 

There are over 20,000 totally unem- 
ployed coal miners in Illinois, and the 
trend will continue to be downward. 

The most that can be hoped for is an 
increase in the consumption of Illinois 
coal in the Chicago industrial area. But 
this is a problem which must be envis- 
aged for the country as a whole. It is 
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not merely for one particular section. 

The cruel fact is that in this field, as 
in other coal mining areas, there are too 
many coal miners for the output that 
can be sold under existing conditions. 

Agriculture offers no alternative em- 
ployment in the southern Illinois coal 
field, the good land being all taken up. 
Stripping makes the surface unsuited for 
farming; moreover, the coal miner ad- 
apts himself with difficulty to other occu- 
pations, in particular to farming. The 
greater part of the mining population 
is native American-born stock. mostly 
from the Appalachian and Ozark moun- 
tain areas. 

Herman Wyngarten, of Michigan 
State College, who surveyed the area 
for WPA in midsummer 1936, reported 
in connection with the numerous “dere- 
lict” and “stranded” communities which 
he visited: “Their appearance is pitiful; 
small, black, two- to four-room houses, 
frequently no windows or doors, many 
so old they lean over. Many are old com- 
pany houses. When the mines were 
abandoned, the houses were also. Peo- 
ple live in them as squatters.” 

Wyngarten listed twelve of the nine- 

teen counties in the section in which 
thirty definitely stranded communities 
could be counted. The problem is more 
than the resources of the region—gov- 
ernmental, economic, social, can cope 
with. : - 
Neither the area itself nor the State 
of Illinois has any plans for broad-gauge 
economic and social planning. Whatever 
is done in that direction will have to be 
done by the federal government. And 
while awaiting the appearance of such 
plans, relief on a large scale with all 
its possibilities for individual demor- 
alization, must go on. 


rural industrial sections in which unemployment in the pre- 
dominant, or vital, industries had failed to decline during the 
recovery years 1934-1936 in anything like the measure in 
which it had declined for the country as a whole, Col. Waring 
brought out the significant fact that every one of these par- 
ticular communities (or industrial sections) had from their 
earliest days been peculiarly vulnerable to technological, politi- 
cal and corporate developments and decisions. Fortuitous cir- 
cumstances hid this inherent vulnerability until a certain stage 
in their economic development had been reached. The crisis, 
however, was only incidentally related to the collapse of 1930. 
What is now being witnessed in our distressed communities is 
their final succumbing to this inherent vulnerability. 

When the employment base of these industrial sections was 
examined closely, three significant facts stood out: (1) each 
was concerned with the exploitation of a natural resource (coal, 
timber, metalliferous ore, petroleum); (2) this exploitation was 
in the control of a small number of corporations (in many 
instances all employment in the industrial section was pro- 
vided by one corporation, owning, in addition to the natural 
resources being exploited, all of the usable land, all local 
buildings and utilities (this is the so-called company town); 
(3) practically none of the employment in the rural industrial 
section derived from “extra sectional services.” 
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To get the significance of the above statement, the method 
of arriving at economic sections may be briefly described. 
Every county in the United States has been classified as pri- 
marily industrial or primarily agricultural, depending on 
which branch of production employed more than 50 percent 
of the county’s gainfully employed workers in 1930. Next, the 
employment base of a county classed as primarily industrial 
was arrived at by identifying the most important productive 
industries, or those that collectively accounted for at least 70 
percent of the total non-service workers. These were termed 
the county’s vital industries. If the county was primarily agri- 
cultural those crops that together accounted for at least 70 
percent of all crop value in 1930 were termed its vital crops. 
Contiguous counties having similar vital industries were then 
grouped together to form rural industrial sections. All cities 
with more than 25,000 population were lifted out of the eco- 
nomic context in order to be considered separately as “urban 
industrial sections.” 

In each section, the service (or non-productive) employment 
was then analyzed to determine (a) how many of the gainful 
workers in service occupations were dependent upon the 
stability of the section itself (intra-sectional services); (b) 
how many upon the stability of other sections or their pre- 
dominant industries. (Extra-sectional services.) 
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Upper Michigan and North- 


eastern Minnesota. Cut-over; 


iron and copper mining 


THE “ARROWHEAD” REGION OF NORTH- 
ern Minnesota and the northern penin- 
sula of Michigan constitute one of the 
country’s outstanding problem areas due 
to the cutting out of timber and the ex- 
haustion of copper deposits over the past 
forty years. 

This region is also the country’s most 
important source of iron ore. (Mesabi, 
Cuyuna and Vermilion Ranges, Minne- 
sota; Marquette, Menominee and Coge- 
bic Ranges, Michigan.) Iron ore re- 
serves are ample for years to come, and 
there is no danger of supplies being ex- 
hausted, except in particular localities. 
However, in the iron ore region the 
human problem becomes more acute as 
technological advance proceeds. In the 
copper and lumber industries, on the 
other hand, it is technological advance 
in the industry zm other parts of the 
country that is responsible for the hu- 
man problem. In other words, price- 
quality changes brought about by the 
development of cheaper lumber in the 
Pacific Northwest have hit the remain- 
ing relatively high cost timber stands of 
the north-central states a body blow, and 
the opening up of low cost open-pit cop- 
per mines in this far West gave the coup 
de grace to Michigan copper mining. 
Extensive areas covered with stumps 
and others dotted with abandoned log- 
ging camps and sawmill villages, tell 
the story of an industry that for a con- 
siderable time supported thriving rural 
communities. 

The region has only one good-sized 
city—Duluth—in which productive em- 
ployment is closely related to the gen- 
eral activity of the iron and steel in- 
dustry. The ore mining sections are by 
no means decaying in the sense that the 
cut-over timber areas and the worn-out 
copper range are. However, mechaniza- 
tion resulting in increasing productivity 
per employe per hour has taken a heavy 
toll of the employment during the last 
ten years. The absence of other employ- 
ment, and the tendency of the iron ore 
miner to stick to that occupation, makes 
adaptation to new pursuits difficult. 
Moreover, the distance from the indus- 
trial centers of the Midwest reduces mo- 
bility of-labor. 


IRON ORE MINING IS CARRIED ON EXCLU- 
sively by the large steel companies 
through subsidiaries. “An outstanding 
example of labor saving on the open-pit 
ranges of the region is the substitution 
of the electric for the steam shovel. 
The latter normally requires a crew of 
seven men and in addition track has to 
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be laid. This of course makes a market 
for lumber for ties. The electric shovel, 
on the other hand, can be operated with 
one man and does not need track laying 
because it operates on the caterpillar 
wheel system. The lengthening of ore 
trains, without any increase in train 
crew, has likewise reduced employment 
in the handling of the ore from mines 
to lake steamers.” (From survey for 
WPA, by Oscar Sullivan.) 

The reaction of the younger genera- 
tion against work in the mines (espe- 
cially where the ore is taken out of deep 
shaft mines) may prove to be a factor 
in facilitating voluntary adjustment of 
the remaining population to other types 
of employment. But, as already pointed 
out, in the absence of other industries 
this means migration. 

There are numerous abandoned vil- 
lages in the iron country, particularly 
where ore has been exhausted, as in the 
western end of the Mesabi range of 
Minnesota. 


THERE IS NOTHING OF A ROMANTIC NA- 
ture to hearten the tourist who visits the 
ghost towns of the northern Michigan 
copper range. Many well-built hotels, 
stores, churches and public buildings 
still stand. The pre-war decade repre- 
sented the crest of business activity in 
the Keeweenaw Peninsula; the World 
War merely gave it a temporary new 
lease of life. 

The mines in this section are deep, 
and inevitably the cost of extracting the 
ore goes up. There was nothing un- 
foreseen in this development, and the 
larger mining companies, in their sixty 
years of operation, have recovered their 
invested capital with ample profits. 


es 
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The problem of stranded communi- 
ties is most acute in the worked out 
copper country. Again quoting from 
the survey by Oscar Sullivan: “Whole 
communities of unemployed persons are 
to be found throughout the Keeweenaw 
Peninsula. Boarded up houses and even 
boarded up public buildings, such as 
schools, are to be found,” 


TIMBER, DUE TO THE APPLICATION OF WISE 
conservation policies, is restocking in 
both Minnesota and Michigan, but this 
does not mean anything by way of im- 
mediate reemployment. 

The lumber industry in Minnesota 
and Michigan must compete with yellow 
pine from the South and Douglas fir 
from Oregon and Washington. In the 
latter case, the Panama Canal is the 
important factor; in the former, low 
paid Negro labor. 

Revision of the railroad freight rate 
structure would be an indispensable step 
in any economic planning that aimed 
at stabilizing production and employ- 
ment in the country’s lumber industry, 
but this would mean further temporary 
unstabilization. 

Public employment must be a main- 
stay of the population for some years to 
come. 

“Adequate solution of the problem of 
this cutover and mining region seems 
to lie in the direction of consolidating 
the existing population on the better 
land of the region and in resettlement 
in communities of sufficient size so that 
the provision of necessary social ser- 
vices will not prove too costly, as at 
present. Much of the land is suitable 
for reforestation, game cover and recre- 
ational use.” (Sullivan) 
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The Factors That Make and Break a Region 

WE ARE DEALING WITH COMMUNITIES ENTIRELY DEPENDENT FOR 
their employment on a single raw material industry. Ordi- 
narily the most accessible coal, timber, or ore, as the case may 
be, will be exploited first. However, as raw material becomes 
more inaccessible, unit costs of production increase. Ultimately, 
a point will be reached when more favored competitors in the 
same industry are able to take markets away from our vul- 
nerable community. In fact, costs of production may reach a 
level where other products, until then not competitive, reduce 
the demand. 

Unwise tax policies, e.g., taxes on unmined coal or on 
standing timber, may put pressure on a mining or lumber 
company to extract its available raw material at an uneconomic 
rate, and thereby hasten arrival at the place where costs rise 
to a point where business is lost to competitors. This is an 
example of community vulnerability to political factors. An 
unexpected change in a freight rate may also be classed in 
the category of political factors in community vulnerability. 
For example, the opening of the Panama Canal put lumber 
operators east of the Cascade Mountains in Oregon, Idaho, 


and Washington and in western Montana at a competitive - 


disadvantage with respect to eastern lumber markets, as com- 
pared with sawmills situated along the Pacific Coast where 
lumber could be loaded directly into coast-to-coast steamers. 

Finally, the corporation on which our one-industry rural 
community depends for its livelihood may have other plants 
or mines producing the same raw material. These mines or 
sawmills are just as much competitors as though they were 
separately owned. If, because of technological or political fac- 
tors, costs at the plant located in our first-mentioned com- 
munity should rise beyond the competitive “critical point,” 
the community may find itself reduced to industrial stagnation 
due to a decision on the part of the owning corporation to 
concentrate operations at the plants of lower cost located else- 
where. The Appalachian bituminous coal field, from Central 
Pennsylvania to Alabama, abounds in derelict mining camps 
that give mute evidence of community vulnerability to cor- 
porate decisions. 

Of course these factors do not operate only on mining, 
petroleum and lumber industries. Every industrial concern is 
subject to the hazards of unfavorable price-quality changes in 
its predominant products caused by technological advances in 
competing products; by taxation that finally becomes crush- 
ing; by vagaries of consumer demand; or because of changes 
in corporate policies with regard to the manufacture of 
products in different plants. 

The potency of these technological, political and corporate 
factors in destroying employment varies inversely with the 
diversification of industrial activity in the particular commun- 
ity. In a large metropolitan city, the disappearance of even a 
good-sized concern, to whatever cause due, will create only 
a momentary ripple on the surface of the broad lake of em- 
ployment. In the community dependent on one industry the 
effects of the operation of these forces cannot fail to be disas- 
trous. Where all local industry is concentrated in one com- 
pany, the unfavorable consequences on human welfare are 
intensified. Add to this the fact that mining, petroleum and 
lumber industries are nearly always carried on in rural areas 
remote from large centers of diversified and expanding em- 
ployment, and the catastrophic nature of a decline in the 
competitive ability of our supporting industry becomes 
apparent. 

Our point can however be more effectively brought out 
by briefly describing the characteristic life cycle of the typical 
single-industry rural industrial section. The following applies 
to practically every one of the industrial communities described 
in the accompanying “vignettes.” 

First of all, the region where the potentially valuable raw 
material is located must be connected with markets by ade- 
quate transportation. Until a situation comes about in which 
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the unexploited deposits of coal, ore, petroleum or timber 
justify large scale capital investment to bring them within 
reach of industry, little need for communication with older 
and more settled sections of the country exists. In the case of 
the Pennsylvania anthracite region, the publicly subsidized 
canal companies quickly transformed themselves into the 
“coal roads,” and these, without delay, became the. chief own- 
ers of the lands from which the best hard coal is to be ex- 
tracted. In the case of the Pacific Northwest, the most prized 
timber lands came into the possession of the transcontinental 
railroads as part of the federal subsidy to their construction. 
This fact has greatly expedited the creation of vulnerable 
one-industry communities in the Far West, because no time 
had to be consumed combining a large number of small pri- 
vately owned contiguous parcels of farm land into one piece 
large enough to give the exploiting corporation the monopoly 
it considered necessary to justify the heavy risks inescapable 
to the enterprise. In the setting up of the typical coal mining 
community in the eastern part of the United States over the 
past fifty years, this has necessarily been the first step. 

The sharp rise in the population curve of the typical one- 
industry rural community is indicative of the forced nature 
of its growth. At first the population is limited to a relatively 
small number of farm families in the vicinity. In many of the 
far western rural industrial communities, the new community 
starts at scratch, with only the people brought in for the con- 
struction of the railroad, the sinking of mine shafts, the erec- 
tion of power plants, mills, company houses, and so on. 
Once the industrial operations begin, some of these workers 
remain, but many others have to be imported in order to keep 
industrial operations up to a profitable level of output. 

Viewed from the outside, during the heyday of its pros- 
perity, our rural industrial community shows few signs of 
vulnerability. Its cultural institutions, its schools, churches, 
and so forth, are like those of other towns. Closer investiga- 
tion, of course, discloses the unhealthy nature of the com- 
munity life. Local government is in the control of the 
employing corporation. Philanthropic activities exist only by 
grace of the dominant business enterprise. There is an easily 
discernible barrenness to the spiritual life of the community. 

But it is the economic aspect with which we are concerned 
Governmental services and the quasi-public activities of any 
community constitute what might be termed its “overhead,” 
which means taxation. In the early stages the corporation, 
being practically the only owner of property, carries the chief 
burden of taxation. In the strictly company town this situa- 
tion may continue throughout the life cycle of the community. 
In others, however, there has been some growth of private 
ownership. In many of the now derelict lumber towns of the 
lower Mississippi Valley and the Lake States cut-over region, 
it was the corporation policy to sell home lots and small 
garden plots to employes. This cut-over land will not support 
ordinary farming. To some extent therefore as time goes on, 
the burden of local taxation shifts from the dominant indus- 
try to small property owners. The precariousness of their 
situation, as regards holding on to their property, is obvious; 
employment in the controlling industry determines their 
ability to pay: their taxes. 

For a longer or shorter period all goes well with our newly 
created rural industrial community. Its absentee stockholders 
reap bountiful dividends; its employes are steadily employed 
at good wages. But sooner or later a time is reached when the 
originally profitable balance between the low cost of raw mate- 
rial, wages and upkeep and amortization of productive plant 
(fixed capital) becomes dislocated. When that point is passed, 
no new investment in labor saving equipment, no “rationali- 
zation” of management, no reduction in wage rates, will 
compensate for the increasing cost of getting out the now 
relatively inaccessible raw material. As a matter of fact, the 
efficiently managed corporation in this situation calculates with 
remarkable accuracy the point where profitable operations 
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THE COUNTIES OF THE ENTIRE EASTERN 
half of Oklahoma, taken in conjunction 
with six counties of northeastern Arkan- 
sas, four of southeastern Kansas, and 
three of southwestern Missouri, consti- 
tute an outstanding problem area. Eco- 
nomically, the entire area might well 
be characterized as one of low industrial 
stability, superimposed on submarginal 
agriculture. 

There are only two cities of over 100,- 
000 population—Tulsa and Oklahoma 
City. 

Here is a region in which a return to 
1929 activity (it is highly improbable) 
could by no means solve the problem of 
economic insecurity affecting well over 
a million people. Employment has suf 
fered through depletion of the physical 
resources—lead, zinc, coal, petroleum, 
timber. 

The fact that this relatively homo- 
geneous agricultural section  trespasses 
on four states emphasizes the importance 
of federal action at least as the coordi- 
nating factor in economic planning. 

Unemployment compensation, of 
course, does not help this type of com- 
munity. 

In the petroleum area of which Tulsa 
is the metropolis, production reached its 
peak in 1927. Prorating restricts produc- 
tion from this old mid-continent field 
and puts limitations on the possibilities 
of reemployment. In a dozen years, the 


Tri-State (Oklahoma-Missouri- 
Kansas). Lead, zinc, oil, gas 


Ewing. Galloway 


oil wells will be largely played out; 
Oklahoma drops behind Texas in oil 
production. 

Stranded communities are found 
wherever oil has been exhausted. Mo- 
bility among oil workers lessens the 
problem of dependency, and they have 
a traditional capacity for making diff- 
cult adjustments. In Creek County, one 
town which had 4000 population ten 
years ago is now a farm village of 200. 

Independence, Kan., is almost in the 


category of a stranded town, due to the 
merging of two competing oil compa- 
nies and the removal of headquarters to 
Tulsa. (This is an example of commu- 
nity vulnerability to a corporate de- 
cision. ) 

In the so-called tri-state lead-zinc 
area, 50 percent of the non-service wage 
earners are engaged in this one indus- 
try. Joplin has a few other industries 
but the whole region is affected by de- 
cline in lead-zinc mining. Prospects for 
the future depend largely on world mar- 
ket conditions. The area is controlled 
politically by the large mining com- 
panies, and efforts of unionization have 
so far been successfully resisted by a 
company union. Violence has not been ~ 
infrequent. 

There are many stranded towns, in- 
cluding one place called “Prosperity.” 
The area is practically kept alive by 
WPA employment. The health prob- 
lem in this area is bad, and a Bureau 
of Mines technical paper showed that 
of nearly 6000 men examined here in 
1929, silicosis had attacked 1647. In 
another town, 55 percent of all observed 
children had tuberculosis. School play- 
grounds are made of the “tailings” from 
the mill, and when the wind blows or 
the children scuffle the air is cloudy with 
the silicate dust. Syphilis and trachoma 
also loom as menaces to community 
health. ; 


will end; in other words, the point in the development of the 
property when the original capital investment should be repaid 
with interest. When that point is reached, the decision is 
taken by the corporation which reveals with dramatic force 
the inherent economic vulnerability of the community; the 
one industry on which its employment depends shuts down 
and the population is left to its fate. 

The reasons for the failure of other productive industry to 
develop are inherent in the nature of our rural industrial com- 
munity. The profits from the dominant industry are all 
siphoned off for spending elsewhere. To some extent, profits 
may be “plowed back” into the property, but only so long 
as riew investment is reflected in a strengthening of the com- 
petitive position of the corporation’s product. 

Outside of the exploitation of its particular natural resource, 
the area offers no lures to capital seeking profitable invest- 
ment, and monopoly ownership of the available deposits of 
coal, ore or timber effectively prevents the investment of new 
capital by competitors. 

Our rural industrial community has some “service” employ- 
ment, in railroad transportation, merchandising, etc., but it is 
all “intra-sectional.” Declining activity inevitably brings in its 
train reduction of employment in the ancillary service 
occupations. 

Once the dominant industry enters the stage of decline, the 
effects of industrial decay become noticeable in respect of the 
community “overhead,” i.e., the maintenance of its govern- 
mental services. Absence of new investment is soon reflected 
in a decline in local taxable wealth; decline in tax valuations 
brings a falling off in tax revenues; taxes become delinquent; 
privately owned property reverts to the local tax authority 
which can do nothing profitable with it. 

However, the cost of local governmental services does not 
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go down. Quite the contrary, extraordinary governmental ser- 
vices, under the heading of unemployment relief, enter the 
budget and their cost rises in inverse ratio to the decline in 
community tax revenues. The local governmental authorities 
find themselves increasingly hard pressed to maintain regular 
governmental services, to say nothing of taking care of relief 
demands. In the terminal stage of the community’s life cycle, 
its aggregate income is represented by a steadily declining 
proportion represented by wages and a steadily increasing 
proportion represented by relief funds. From any objective, or 
non-political, standpoint our rural industrial community is 
now insolvent. 


The Westward Empire of Industry 


OF ALL THE CAPITALIST COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, OUR OWN, 
once the struggle between the agrarian power of the cotton 
states and the industrial power of the North was over in 1865, 
provided conditions specially favorable to the creation of the 
type of vulnerable rural industrial community described above. 
These conditions were (1) a territory of truly imperial extent, 
rich in natural resources, and subject to a unified national 
government, with absolute free trade between all of its sec- 
tions; (2) a relatively mature economic development in the 
older regions of the Atlantic seaboard, with increasing need 
of industrial raw materials and fuel, plus access to ample sup- 
plies of capital for large scale development; (3) a surplus 
population in the Old World which could easily be brought 
to the United States to supply the needed manpower. 

Free trade over such an extensive, richly endowed region as 
the United States made it easy for the enterpriser seeking new 
fields of exploitation to take part of his winnings from busi- 
ness in the older East, and invest them in raw material ex- 
ploitation in pioneer regions. He could do this with the 
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assurance that both federal and state law would protect him 
as fully in his pursuit of profits in the newer areas as it had 
in the old. No advanced social legislation would hamper him in 
his relations with his employes, and labor unions were not 
to be feared in the wilderness or the desert. For all practical 
purposes local government would be in the industrialist’s 
control. 

There is a certain fanciful interest in speculating on what 
the present situation of many of our new decadent rural in- 
dustrial communities might be today had our pioneering 
industrialists been dealing with independent regions with 
governments in position to exact customs duties on all material 
and equipment imported. They might conceivably have built 
up other infant industries alongside the dominant one. Or 
they might have imposed taxes (for purposes of revenue only) 
on all raw materials or fuel exported from the region. One 
result of the existence of American free-trade has been to 
bring into existence in economically backward parts of the 
United States what are in effect export industry communities. 
Their markets may be within the confines of the United 
States, but for their prosperity they depend on exchanging 
a single producers’ commodity—coal, timber, petroleum, ote 
—for the consumers’ goods produced by the older, more high- 
ly specialized industrial communities of the country. 

In our country an entire school of historical thought has 
been developed around the idea of the retreating frontier. But 
we overlook the fact that even when the last frontier was 
spanned in the westward movement of our population into 
the undistributed remnants of federal homestead farm and 
ranching lands, industrial frontier areas still existed east of 
the Mississippi River. The rich “smokeless” coal field of 
southern West Virginia was opened up less than thirty years 
ago, and at this moment new mine shafts are being sunk 
along the West Virginia-Old Virginia border. In Gila Coun- 
ty, Arizona, new copper ore deposits are being developed by 
one of the most important producers with a view to large 
scale open-pit mining. 


THIS TIMBER AREA COMPRISES IDAHO, SIX 
counties; Montana, six; Washington, 
two. Only one city (Spokane) with over 
25,000 inhabitants (about 130,000). To- 
tal 1930 population 175,000. Employes, 
68,000; of which agricultural 20,000 and 
industrial 48,000. Of this number: ser- 
vice 26,000; non-service, 22,000. Fishing 
and forestry and sawmills and wood- 
working, 14,000; miscellaneous and 
building, 8000. 

Mushroom lumber camps. Abandoned 
sawmill and logging camps. Woods op- 
erations necessarily on a seasonal basis, 
with winter shutdown for two or three 
months. (Coeur d’Alene lead and zinc 
mining industry enclosed by Inland 
Empire timbered areas is a separate in- 
dustry, with little interchange of em- 
ployment.) 

Really two industries, one in Idaho- 


Inland Empire. Cut-over 


Persons of the writer’s generation have been so successfully 
exposed to the supposedly romantic—even epic—aspect of 
twentieth-century capitalistic development in the United 
States, we have been so emotionally caught up by its imperial 
scope ‘and rhythm, that we have all too often closed our eyes 
to the enormous wastes that material expansion causes, in 
terms both of physical and human resources. 


The Future—a Challenge 


WHAT IS AHEAD FOR THESE DECADENT RURAL INDUSTRIAL COM- 
munities? Their future is indeed somber. It has been pointed 
out that their industrial decline is only in small part traceable 
to the nation-wide business depression, and that resumption 
of recovery cannot be expected to reduce their present unem- 
ployment in any significant degree. Of course, there is always 
the possibility of some temporary improvement in their eco- 
nomic situation due to a business boom. These rural industrial 
communities are in a state of decay today because they have 
become submarginal vis-a-vis competitors. A nation-wide 
boom due to a large scale armament program in order that 
the United States might keep pace with other nations of the 
world in the production of instruments of destruction might 
conceivably reach such intensity as to require the product of 
even these competitively submarginal communities. But be- 
cause of their relatively uneconomic position in respect to 
accessible raw material, it is unlikely that new capital would 
be invested sufficient to restore employment to a level where 
the community would once more be solvent so far as revenues 
and expenditures are concerned. A short-lived boom would 
at best have the effect of stimulating the process of migration 
temporarily and thereby reducing the gross disparity at pres- 
ent existing between jobs and workers. The permanent solu- 
tion would still have to be found. 

Throughout the foregoing discussion the question has 
doubtless been in the reader’s mind: why does not the surplus 
population get out and go to urban centers where, taking the 
long view, the chances of employment are somewhat brighter. 


may find himself compelled to cut tim- 
ber at unprofitable prices merely to ob- 
tain cash with which to pay taxes. 

There is always the possibility of some 
new industrial development taking place 
in the Inland Empire region. The pros- 
pect of cheap electric power from Grand 
Coulee Dam when it is completed en- 
courages this hope. These new indus- 
tries would, in all probability, be rela- 
ted to the processing in some new form 
of the waste products of the sawmill 
industry. However, this is not on the 
immediate horizon and would, more- 
over, necessitate a considerable measure 
of federal intervention in the existing 
business system. 

In the absence of any immediate pros- 
pect of large scale private investment, 
the question should be considered: to 
what extent is investment of public 
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Washington part of the region and the 
other in western Montana section— 
white pine in the former, Ponderosa 
pine in the latter. The lumber industry 
has had its greatest development in the 
white pine area. 

Early land laws designed to populate 
the Pacific Northwest facilitated the ac- 
quisition of the best timber lands by 
‘individual and corporate speculators. 
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The transcontinental railroads received 
large grants of public lands with fine 
stands of merchantable timber. 

The capitalist must now get back his 
investment as best he can. And the only 
way he can get it back is by cutting as 
much of the more accessible timber as 
possible in the shortest possible time. 
Unwise tax laws penalize the standing 
timber that remains uncut; the operator 


funds justified? This involves a long 
time economic planning approach. More 
stable communities might be built 
around the application of long term con- 
servation practices. Lacking this larger, 
non-profit approach, there is no alterna- 
tive to continuance of work relief on 
a large scale with every prospect of an 
increase in the total population needing 
relief as time goes on. 
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Western Metal Mining Areas 


THE FAR WESTERN MINING COMMUNITIES 
are outstanding examples of ad hoc 
communities. They are incapable of any 
organic community growth. 

Brigham Young would not have been 
happy could he have envisaged the 
growth on the very outskirts of the Mor- 
mon hegemony of a vast industrial en- 
terprise controlled by “gentiles.” 

Today practically every one of these 
far western metal mining centers is a 
rural industrial problem section, vulner- 
able to outside influences. Practically all 
of the mining centers are company 
towns with all the unfavorable impli- 
cations the term has for organic and 
normal development. Migration is haz- 
ardous. 


Tue Corur DALENE RURAL ECONOMIC 
section (Idaho) is vulnerable because of 
its dependence on one industry and on 
such a small number of companies in 
that industry. One large mine shut 
down completely in 1929 because it ran 
out of high grade ore. The new silver 
purchase policy of the United States 
government inaugurated in 1933, plus 
the discovery of another body of rela- 
tively good ore carrying some silver, 
permitted the resumption of mining op- 
erations at this particular mine during 
the depression. 

There are no stranded communities 
in the Coeur d’Alene metal mining re- 
gion. However, some shifts in produc- 
tion have taken place because of exhaus- 
tion of older bodies of ore, but the 


workers have apparently been transferred 
to newer operations without any great 
difficulty. 


THE LEAD-ZINC-SILVER AREAS OF NORTH- 
eastern Utah account for about one 
fourth of the country’s lead and zinc 
output. When the price of the base met- 
als goes down (and it has been going 
down for the last nine months), the 
price per ton which is paid by the smel- 
ter is correspondingly reduced and mar- 
ginal mining operators cease mining. 


THE COPPER MINING INDUSTRY IN THE 
United States (excluding the practically 
abandoned operations in northern Michi- 
gan) is now in the hands of three large 
corporate groups: Kennecott, Phelps 
Dodge and Anaconda. Each one of these 
companies is the exclusive source of em- 
ployment in particular sections of the 
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Far West. Only one mine is near a city. 


THE FAMOUS BuTTE-ANACONDA COPPER 
mining section is the outstanding exam- 
ple of community vulnerability to eco- 
nomic forces in the mining industry. 
There is no alternative employment, not 
even farming. The section is isolated, 
the nearest large cities to the eastward 
being St. Paul and Minneapolis; to the 
southward, Salt Lake City; and to the 
westward, Spokane. The hazards con- 
nected with migration in search of other 
employment are obvious. 

But the vulnerability of the copper 
mining industry in the United States 
is not related to domestic factors so 
much as to foreign. American copper 
mining interests are heavy investors in 
cheaper producing foreign copper min- 
ing ventures; notably in Canada, Chile, 
the Belgian Congo and Rhodesia. 


This raises the question of the mobility of labor. After all, 
the country’s phenomenal development over the past seventy- 
five years has been based on the exceptional mobility of its 
population. The availability of relief so long as one remains 
in one’s place of legal domicile, and the uncertainty of relief 
if one becomes dependent in a community in which one has 
not acquired a legal settlement, is undoubtedly a factor in 
freezing excess population in the distressed areas. However, 
no well-intentioned person seriously proposes that surplus 
workers in these communities be given the choice of migrating 
or starving, through the withdrawal of relief funds. Even if 
this callous policy were instituted, its only effect would be to 
shift the relief load from the rural industrial community to 
the urban center. What the thoughtful person has in mind is 
whether some method of controlled, or government subsi- 
dized migration from the distressed areas to centers where 
jobs are likely to increase in number, is not preferable to the 
present do-nothing policy. This policy, of course, involves 
looking upon public assistance as the permanent means of 
support for a large proportion of the population in these par- 
ticular communities. 

Nor are public works any solution to the problem of the 
distressed area, unless, indeed, it can be shown that the in- 
vestment of public funds over the long term is justified by the 
potentialities of the region. Because private capital no longer 
finds justification for investing in these decaying industrial 
sections of the country is no argument against public invest- 
ment, if social dividends can be counted on in the not too 
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distant future. But this concept of public works has not so 
far penetrated our approach to the problem of dealing with 
“hard-core” unemployment. 

However, the problem of reemploying the excess workers 
in the numerous distressed sections throughout the United 
States cannot be lifted out of the context of reemployment as 
a national problem. These are not the only communities with 
more breadwinners than our economic system at present pro- 
vides employment for. They are only part of the picture of 
technological unemployment. As is well known, our farming 
regions harbor a couple of million workers whose labor is no 
longer needed. Technological advance will probably continue 
to displace workers in both agriculture and industry. 


Solving the Larger Problem 


THE PROBLEM OF BRINGING GREATER STABILITY TO UNEMPLOY- 
ment in the United States needs to be attacked from the broad 
social standpoint of how the nation’s total resources of man- 
power are to be utilized to the optimum. Careful study of how 
our distressed rural industrial sections “get that way” will yield 
valuable data for any attempts to solve the bigger problem 
of technological unemployment in general. This is because in 
the now decadent industrial areas the forces that have brought 
about stagnation can be analyzed with greater ease by reason 
of the relative simplicity of the industrial structure. The coun- 
try cannot stand any more of these focal points of industrial 
decay without running the risk of serious impairment to the 
health of our entire economic system. 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


Imponderables on the Job 
by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


As YOU MAY LEARN FROM THE BOOK OF JUDGES (IN CASE 
there is around the house the formerly better-known 
volume called the Bible) there was of old a doughty gen- 
eral named Sisera, commanding the army of the Canaani- 
tish king Jabin of Hazor, who for many years mightily 
oppressed the Children of Israel. Incited by the seeress 
Deborah and led by Barak, son of Abinoam, they rose at 
last in rebellion against Jabin and put Sisera’s army to the 
sword—despite his nine hundred chariots of iron. Sisera 
himself fled miserably on foot and sought refuge in the 
tent of Jael, wife of Heber the Kenite who was ostensibly 
at peace with Jabin. She welcomed him with blandish- 
ments; but when he was asleep she nailed him to the 
ground with a tent-peg hammered with her own hand 
through whatever he had of brains. In her famous song 
of triumph Deborah lauded Jael as “blessed above 
women”; but she did not attribute the victory to her dis- 
posal of her too-trustful guest, nor to Barak and his ten 
thousand of Zebulon and Naphtali. According to 
Deborah, Jabin’s host and chariots of iron never had 
what she did not call a “Chinaman’s chance” anyway, 
because’ there was an imponderable upon which they did 
not calculate... “the stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera.” 

A “Chinaman’s chance” ...the expression is peculiarly 
pat right now, when the Japanese are frightened to death 
by the predicament in which they find themselves. 
Engaged in what all the world recognizes as an interna- 
tional felony-with-arms, they have stirred up all the 
“imponderables” in China, uniting that whole vast popu- 
lation as it never was united before, and wasting their 
own life-blood in an unholy enterprise which had no justi- 
fication to begin with, which bogged at the outset, and 
which as appears increasingly as the days go on, cannot 
succeed, The only chance of success that it ever had lay 
in the expectation that the long suffering masses of the 
Chinese could be cowed by terror and lie down for a cen- 
tury or so, as always they have done under the bullying of 
better armed foreigners. One thinks of the old story of 
the tramp, sleeping in the woods with all the bugs and 
worms crawling over him—until at last a bee stung his 
toe through a hole in his boot. Whereupon he rose up 
with a shout: “Just for that, you can all get off!” 


THE sacK OF NANKING DID THAT. For A FULL MONTH THE 
Japanese troops raged through that hapless city like wild 
beasts, ravishing women and butchering men and chil- 
dren...already that horrible story is spreading over the 
world; decent Japanese hang their heads in shame. Mili- 
tary Japan has gone far to wipe the name of their coun- 
try from the list of the civilized. As nothing that ever 
happened before in their long history of suffering at the 
hands of invaders it has enraged the Chinese in every 
village and farmstead from the Yellow Sea to the Moun- 
tains of Kunlun. The Japanese are deep in the heart of a 
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vast hornets’ nest; they can neither go forward nor with- 
draw; they are being stung to death and greater swarms 
are gathering. The frightfully expensive mechanism of 
the Japanese “modern” war-machine is bogged in a vir- 
tually roadless country; its lengthening lines of communi- 
cation for the bringing up of fuel and food are at the 
mercy of incessant guerilla attack. It looks as if there were 
to be, sooner or later, a repetition of the experience of 
Napoleon, who once undertook to dictate peace with Rus- 
sia at Moscow—and barely got out alive, stealing away 
like Sisera from his wallowing army. Whatever they may 
achieve in the way of even notable local victories, they 
never can recover the “face” which is smeared with 
humiliating defeat. In the eyes of the world they have 
lost forever their reputation for military invincibility; a 
new Russia, vastly different from the old one which they 
defeated easily in 1905, now laughs at them. They will 
have nothing left with which to fight Russia—hardly even 
to defend themselves. Their sympathetic co-aggressors, 
Italy and Germany, ruefully wonder whether their alli- 
ance with Japan is an asset or a liability. 

At home, the Japanese panic is evident. The govern- 
ment has been forced to invoke the extreme “totalitarian” 
legislation which, the people were assured when it was 
enacted, would be resorted to only in a crisis, The crisis 
is here. The country is bleeding from the aorta. For- 
eign Minister Hirota publicly calls for “extreme personal 
sacrifices,” confessing openly that “no optimistic view of 
the future is warranted.” The criminal invasion of a 
peaceful neighbor country, with or without a declaration 
of war, is no longer an “incident,” even in Japanese eyes. 
It is taking on the aspect of national suicide. With no 
impressive record as a prophet, I nevertheless venture the 
belief that as an important military factor in the world, 
Japan is on the way out. 


WHEN I was IN PRAGUE a FEW YEARS AGO, THEY SHOWED 
me streets upon which in the bad old days when Czecho- 
slovakia was part of that political nightmare known as 
Austria-Hungary, the Czechs were not allowed to walk in 
the evening. Taxi-drivers pretended that they did not 
understand German, and in many shops they gruffly 
rejected orders given in the language of the former Ger- 
man-speaking oppressors. Now the Nazi extremists are 
demanding that Czechoslovakia shall rewrite its history 
of struggle with those oppressors! It may be regrettable, 
but it is no wonder that since their liberation by the 
World War the Czechs have dealt snootily with their 
German minority. It lies not in the mouth of Germans to 
prate of the harsh treatment of minorities. It is timely to 
remember again that banner which the Cleveland Czechs 
carried in the great Liberty Loan procession: 

Americans, be not discouraged! 

We have been fighting these Tyrants 
for three hundred years! 

These are the “imponderables” which war and ever 
will war against oppressors, everywhere. The Czecho- 
slovaks—Bohemians, Moravians, among the best, most 
literate and most intelligent of our immigrants, and the 
Slovaks too—brought to America a deeply imbedded 
tradition of the sleepless battle for liberty. In their own 
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newborn country it is their religion. We hear that the 
Czechoslovak army is one of the most formidable in Eu- 
rope, considering its size; I have heard military opinion 
that it is the best. We hear also that in its invasion of Aus- 
tria the German military machine dismayed and enraged 
Hitler himself by its display of inefficiency and inexperi- 
ence, amply fulfilling the warnings of high German army 
officers that it was far from being prepared for war. Be 
that as it may, the little Czech army has something of 
which both German and Italian peoples have been robbed 
under their dictatorships—robbed and stupified—namely, 
the passion and the hard-won tradition of freedom, for 
which men will die, as they are dying by millions in 
China. 

Two small books of recent issue about Czechoslovakia 
are up to the minute about these things; they reek with 
the spirit that actuates those people, and the reasons for 
it.* Richard Freund in uncommonly lucid, interesting and 
intelligent fashion gives the reasons why Czechoslovakia 
is, as it has been throughout modern history, a problem 
central in the interplay of races and nationalities in 
Europe; a bridgehead across which the Germans have 
to proceed with their eastward ambitions, an obstacle, a 
cockpit throughout the centuries. And Dr. Sturm shows 
how the progressive movement in education has found 
ready soil and thrived in the land of Comensky. To read 
these two books is to understand, whether or not one did 
before, the crucial place and dire plight of this little patch 
on the map. They will leave him holding heart and hope 
in behalf of that gallant, now desperately embattled peo- 
ple, all but a “lost battalion” of democracy, menaced on 
all sides by the encroaching powers of despotism. None 
can foretell at what moment the storm may break upon 
them. The moral collapse of the great democratic powers, 
Great Britain and France, as registered in their surrender 
in the League of Nations, as these words are written, to 
Italy in the matter of Abyssinia, offers little encourage- 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
“My Benito!” “My Adolf!” 
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ment for those who have hoped that they would come 
to the rescue. 

One cannot avoid being glad that the great creator 
and first President of Czechoslovakia, Thomas G. Masa- 
ryk, has not lived in his failing flesh to share these new 
agonies of his people. Whatever happens to his country; 
that great figure will tower in history, as John Huss 
towers, and Jan Zizka, and Wenceslaus. His memory will 
be immortal through his own greatness. To aid in that 
immortality, a few months ago in the library of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation in New York City thirty- 
six representatives from sixteen cities in the United States 
met to found the Masaryk Institute, formed “to keep alive 
the memory of Thomas Garrigue Masaryk as a demo- 
cratic humanitarian statesman, and to foster closer cul- 
tural relations between the Republic of Czechoslovakia 
and the United States”; by lectures, publications, the 
establishment of ‘ ‘Masaryk shelves” in libraries, the cele- 
oration of Masaryk’s birthday, March 17, exchange of 
students and protessors, etc. its appropriate motto and 
Masaryk’s own war-cry voicing the greatest of the “im- 
ponderables”—“Pravda Vitezi,” Truth Lives! 


MUTUAL TREACHERY AND ILL-CONCEALED HATRED WERE NOTORI- 
ously in the background of the meeting of Hitler and 
Mussolini just now in Rome, when the impoverished 
Italian people had to pay new millions for a “Roman holi- 
day” while Alphonse and Gaston genuflexed to each 
other with stilettos almost visible. Were it not so grimly 
portentous of mischief to come, it would be ridiculous. 
Nobody knows better than Mussolini that there can be 
no common interest between.their fears and their ambi- 
tions, Hitler’s rape of Austria has abolished the “buffer 
state” between them. A very large number of Germans 
are under Italian oppression in the Tyrol—much more 
severe than that of the Sudeten Germans in Czecho- 
slovakia—yet the two vied in mouthing vows that the 
present Alpine boundary between them is to be forever 
sacred. Who made it sacred? Who gave the best part of 
the Austrian Tyrol to Italy, along with the German- 
coveted and formerly Austrian Adriatic seaport of 
Trieste? None other than the peace treaty, guaranteed 
by the League of Nations! What justifies the belief that 
either will respect such a “sanctity”? Bray them both in 
a mortar with a pestle; you will not get, as toward each 
other or toward anybody else, a nickel’s worth of that 
other and priceless imponderable known as good faith. 

They were celebrating among other things, it seems, the 
bimillennium of Caesar Augustus at the zenith of Roman 
glory. In the background of one of the photographs depict- 
ing the doings of today’s two leading Caesars looms the 
Coliseum, that best-known ruin among the magnificent 
circus-places where they used to burn the followers of 
Jesus of Nazareth and throw them to the beasts. The last 
time I stood in that great amphitheater reeking of horror 
and persecution, nothing stirred my imagination so much 
as did the fact that in the midst of the very place where 
they thought they were destroying the imponderable 
called Christianity stood high its golden symbol—the 
Cross of Christ! 


*WATCH CZECHOSLOVAKIA! By Richard Freund, New York, Oxford 
University Press. 112 pp. 2 maps. Price $1.50. 


TRAINING IN DEMOCRACY: Tue New Scuoors or CzECHOSLOVAKIA. 
By Francis H. Sturm, with introduction by Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
Published under the auspices of the Progressive Education Association. 
New York. Inor Publishing Co., 256 pp. Illustrated. Price $2.50. 
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by Elizabeth Hawes. Random House. 337 


WHAT WOULD THE FounpING FATHERS DO IF THEY CAME BACK 
today? I think they would found something. It was by found- 
ing that they earned their title. They faced their precarious 
situation, they looked squarely at the people and resources, 
they figured out what was needed, and then these hard- 
headed empirical gentlemen created the tools that might 
meet the needs. They stole an idea here, drove a bargain 
there, sacrificed this interest to the general welfare, bought 
that section off by compromise, dared to experiment and took 
gamblers’ risks. They founded—on the site they had and on 
the institutions that were at work, and most amazingly with 
only one ideology to their names—the concept of rule by the 
people, or democracy. 

Now we today must be founders or we shall drift into 
conflict. But at the moment we seem bogged down in words 
and lost in a maze of “rival ideologies.” We bandy words 
like radical, economic royalists, liberalism, revolution; we even 
accept the dilemma, fascism or communism, We have forgot- 
ten life for symbols “until there has arisen a wholesome revolt, 
led by Stuart Chase and Thurman Arnold, against the 
mumbo-jumbo of empty words and mythological concepts 
in law and economics. Our miraculous system of communica- 
tion has become a system of echoes: publicity has obscured 
reality. People are becoming very tired of clamor and partisan 
ventriloquism (Charlie McCarthy is a voice of the times) so 
that we may easily fall into a numb indifference that will let 
things go by default. 

In this mood, I have been seeking books that bite into 
reality by describing certain common sense endeavors, inside 
democracy, to solve parts of the main problem. That, we 
know well enough, is how can the people get enough control 
over the production of goods and services, under a technology, 
to enjoy better living without being exploited by private 
owners or regimented by a state socialism that bears the seeds 
of dictatorship. If we can find enough devices that mate 
democracy with social efficiency, we are safe. We can dis- 
pense with an ideological label, as life does. The Founders 
would be interested for they shared the final wisdom of 
knowing that life goes on, whatever names you call it. 

Life is certainly going on in These States in the natural 
growth of what is broadly called, Cooperation. John Daniels 
has written a plain man’s book on this “American Way of 
Life”—on its origins, growth, methods and future—drawn 
from a 5000-mile trip through the East, Upper South, and 
Midwest where he visited the offices and talked with the 
managers and members. His long study of American neigh- 
borhood growth finally drove him into the field. What he 
learned is recorded with a kind of grassroots personal sim- 
plicity that is as charming as his facts are solid and his vision 
is broad and moving. One of the promises of the cooperative 
movement is that it inspires in its members a kind of religious 
enthusiasm: it restores faith. I know a young college man, 
sidetracked by the depression into a dull postoffice job, who 
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finds purpose and hope through his evangelical labors for 
cooperation. He is a Founder by deed. 

To its advocates cooperation is not a mere purchasing 
device. Daniels declares: “Consumers’ cooperation is a new 
form of social-economic organization which is now in process 
of evolution as a mutation of capitalism. It is not an instru- 
ment for the overthrow of capitalism but an implement to 
make capitalism work.” As evidence he gives the figure for 
cooperative purchasing in 1937 as $400 million, an increase of 
$259 million in four depression years. This is greater than the 
volume of any other country in the world, and accounts for 
about one eighth of all farm supplies purchased in America. 
The author believes this is just a beginning as he traced the 
story from the local cooperative to the wholesales and then to 
the national producing agencies. There is even an interna- 
tional slant in the possible cooperative sale of petroleum 
products to foreign unions. 

The golden rules of cooperation are: first, in the construc- 
tive savings and patronage returns, with the assurance of 
maximum usage value by high standards for goods; second, 
by the limitation of returns on capital which is protected but 
not made an instrument of private profit; third, by the demo- 
cratic control where each member has one vote, and proxy 
voting is prohibited. In this lies its contribution to democracy 
for the consumer has a voice in his economic life as well as a 
vote in the political state. Here is responsibility with educa- 
tion. And always the author emphasizes that the social values 
are more significant than the pecuniary rewards. 

Here is a tool being created by plain people, first the farm- 
ers, and latterly the urban purchasers. It is not an imported 
idea, as we may think who hear much of English and Swedish 
cooperatives. It had solid roots in the farmers’ mutual insur- 
ance companies, and in the Grange stores that even today sur- 
vive their first failures. You do not have to be an economist or 
embrace an “ism” to share its benefits. It needs some govern- 
ment aid, but principally it needs self-disciplined folks who 
are willing to tackle concrete tasks with some foresight. Who 
can deny that this is what democracy needs? 


TERENCE O'BRIEN EXAMINES THREE BriTISH EXPERIMENTS IN 
the organization of public services under a semi-independent 
corporation that is granted freedom of management for 
greater economic or business efficiency in the conduct of 
monopoly services that shall be removed from direct political 
control but under full public accountability. Under ten heads 
he presents the structure of the Central Electricity Board, the 
British Broadcasting Company, and the London Transport 
Board that controls the carrying of London’s millions by sub- 
way, tram, bus and railroad. These ten heads show the scope 
of the study: origins, functions, economic status, the board 
responsible to Parliament, operation, the responsible minister, 
the delegation of management, staff, centralization, advisory 
bodies and public relations. We in America could learn much 
from laying down this chart on many a municipal or federal 
situation. At the moment we are wrestling with the question 
of whether the head of the TVA is responsible to the Presi- 
dent or the Congress. 

O’Brien is not a critic but a student of an institution that 
may be a practical step toward resolving the conflict inherent 
in our set-up between democracy and efficiency. He is not 
debating private ownership versus state capitalism, but re- 
cording how the English have muddled toward conducting 
certain services by semi-public corporations. The difficulties 
are enormous, and final judgments not yet possible. It is not 
clear yet, for example, whether the CEB is giving consumers 
electricity at lower rates, or rationalizing the production of 
electricity for the companies and in the interests of national 
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defense. But the facts and the problems are stated with such 
clarity and detail that even the layman is fascinated by the 
sense that here are adventures, both real and significant. 

The chapter on the British Broadcasting Company seems 
to spotlight almost every problem confronting democracy. 
Here are technological puzzles, party interests, direct appraisal 
by the public of the service, labor relations, and the govern- 
ment authority swirling round the question: how shall we 
control this prodigious instrument of education, entertainment 
and propaganda? The complexities are revealed in the rule 
that no party broadcast shall be allowed within the three days 
before an election, and the feeling that the board has been a 
bit too old in years and conservative in philosophy to satisfy 
the popular taste. The board appears to be the nub of the mat- 
ter (the chairman of London Transport gets $65,000 a year) 
so that for the passenger board the English have set up an 
“electoral college of appointing trustees” including a lawyer, 
a banker, and an accountant who name the governors. Care- 
ful people, these English! 

It is remarkable that more of our American business men 
do not seize a chance to be Founders by devoting their abili- 
ties and experience to other such experiments here. To make 
a public corporation of the size of these work would take every 
ounce of courage and genius a man had, and offer the pro- 
found satisfaction of public service. Fortunately there are signs 
that young men are answering the challenge to become career- 
ists in service rather than in money-making. There are some 
exciting jobs to be done for democracy today. 


HERE ARE GRACE-NOTES ON THE THEME. IN AMERICAN VILLAGE, 
Edwin Mitchell takes us back to the old-fashioned general 
store, barber, blacksmith and bicycle shops, to the photograph 
gallery, inns and kitchens of yesteryear. It satisfies in delight- 
ful simplicity our nostalgic yearning for old quiet ways and 
lovely things. With illustrations from Henry Ford’s collection 
of Americana, it provides a picture of our native village econ- 
omy. In these ways consumers once fared—and it was not all 
a bad way. I hope the cooperators will not discard all this 
pleasant personal traffic, and that they will invent a way of 
providing me with as fine coffee, brown sugar and bacon as I 
get at the Bearsville, N. Y., general store. 

Fashion is a problem of consumer-demand and so though 
Elizabeth Hawes gives us mostly a rare, racy and amusing 
account of how she came to be a designer of clothes on the 
American plan, with a lot of inside stuff on the fashion racket, 
she touches on how it may some day be possible for the ladies 
to get clothes of good design and quality at modest prices 
through mass production. Perhaps the cooperative producer 
may hook up with the distributor for this happy consumma- 
tion: it is being tried. The economics of the book is pretty 
piecemeal, but the story is plain fun. 

In this age of transition no true founder need hunt a job. 
If he has the gift for plain living, high thinking, and hard 
work, let him labor among the people at the perfection of the 
modes of social and economic democracy, and some day he 
may be called a son of the evolution. 


Comprehending the Great Society 


MIND IN TRANSITION, by Joseph K. Hart. Covici-Friede. 413 pp. 
Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
Tuts 1s Professor Hart’s MosT IMPORTANT BOOK. IT DEALS 
with the basic issues of our time and comes most clearly, 
perhaps, under the rubric of the philosophy of history. Ours 
is a period of increasing confusion and ever intensifying con- 
flict. To understand the nature of this crisis we must perceive 
how the present is “heir to all the patternings, conflicts of pat- 
terns, confusions and fumblings of all the human ages.” The 
first part of the book, Patterned Mind, is, accordingly, an 
analysis of the cultural history of the western world with the 
object of showing how this culture has slowly evolved from 
the rigid group patterning of mind in primitive society through 
a series of stages—the oriental despotisms, the Greek com- 


munity, the Roman Empire—culminating in medieval civili- 
zation. Medievalism is an end result of the evolution of 
primitive mind—“in its certainties, its assurance of being 
‘right,’ in its logical limitations, and in its detailed assignment 
of everything to its proper place in the scheme of things.” 

In the second part, The Search for Free Mind, Professor 
Hart analyzes the breakdown of the medieval synthesis, and 
the concomitant rise of industrialism, of nationalism, and of 
democracy. Here, in the emergence of the experimental sci- 
ences, the method of free intelligence is for the first time fully 
exemplified and clearly understood. Yet the weight of tradi- 
tion and the stubborn force of custom still prevents the 
thorough-going application of the experimental method to 
economic, governmental, or moral and religious problems. 
Hence “science” is itself degenerating into aimless routine re- 
search. “No man can long retain the procedure of using 
hypotheses in his work if he has to use dogmas in all his 
other personal and social activities.” This conflict between 
critical intelligence and the patterned routines of primitive 
mind has produced our present state of confusion. If this 
confusion is dangerous, it also affords an opportunity: by mak- 
ing “customary and habitual action difficult” the way is opened 
to the “lifting of conduct from the levels of habit and cus- 
tom to the levels of social intelligence.” This “socially self- 
conscious” attitude of mind zs democracy. And the great task 
of the present is the development of a socialized science, a 
“bio-technology,” which will be adequate to deal with the 
complex problems of the Great Society. 
Amherst College 


Militant Labor 


LABOR ON THE MARCH, by Edward Levinson. Harpers. 325 pp., $3 
postpaid of Survey Graphite. 


Gait KENNEDY 


ALTHOUGH MANY BOOKS ON LABOR HAVE APPEARED IN RECENT 
months, one was needed which would present the background 
and underlying philosophy of the CIO in a style sympathetic 
yet factual. Labor on the March does this job accurately and 
forcefully. Its author, Edward Levinson, introduces us to the 
modern leaders of labor, recalls that “the idealism of Debs 
and the political sagacity of Gompers fused in one man, or 
one movement, would have made the story of American labor 
a vastly different one,” and hurries on to NRA days, the lost 
organizing opportunities in autos, steel, rubber and textiles, 
and the growth of CIO. Labor on the March is not a novel, 
yet it has a plot: the attempts of mass production workers to 
organize, first frustrated by the AF of L, then achieving suc- 
cess under the CIO, whose unions have contracts with 30,000 
firms, sole bargaining rights for 2,100,000 and closed shop 
agreements for 1,500,000 additional workers. 

Mr. Levinson’s chapter Akron and Flint, telling of the 
Goodyear and General Motors strikes, which the author cov- 
ered for the New York Post, is a masterpiece of reporting. 
Akron—with the longest picket line in American history, 
where “68 shanties of corrugated paper, plaster board, and 
wood arose to shelter pickets from the biting winds.” Flint— 
“the most significant industrial battle since labor’s defeat at 
Homestead,” where industrial plants worth more than $50 
million were seized and held despite owners, vigilantes, courts. 
police and military. Flint—audacious strike strategy in which 
guards and police were lured to one Chevrolet unit while the 
key motor-assembly plant was seized; and finally the union 
victory, which “created the psychology of success and the 
enthusiasm which were needed to raise a great campaign to 
the dimensions of a crusade.” 

Mr. Levinson details the story of peace and war in steel, 
discloses the AF of L’s profits on dues from federal unions, 
and discusses the sit-down epidemic, giving statistics on the 
numbers involved and the reasons for their sitting, pointing 
out that “the anti-union industries which, unlike steel, re- 
fused to alter their attitude, were hardest hit.” The author 
explains how CIO leaders “understood that unless they ex- 
tended the influence of labor, their organizations might soon 
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be isolated in a sea of anti-unionism,” and he prophesies that 
the CIO “will be with us for some years to come,” for it 
“represents the newest, and greatest, effort of American labor 
to teach and practice the lessons of solidarity.” Levinson’s 
portrayal of Lewis’s attitude toward the Presidency, politics, 
unionism and unemployment is the clearest and most authen- 
tic yet printed. 

An excellent index and figures on recent trends in union 
membership make this book a “must” for the student and re- 
search man. The only fault one finds with it is the price, 
which is too high for the average worker. Labor on the March 
is a well written volume packed with fact. Because it is good 
reporting it is readable, often thrilling. Perhaps it shows a 
pro-CIO bias, but so do the events which it records. 

New York Herman WoLF 


Religious Differences As Barriers 


AN OPEN LETTER TO JEWS AND CHRISTIANS, by John Cournos. 
Oxford University Press. 183 pp. Price $2 


WHERE NOW LITTLE JEW? by Magnus Hermansson. Translated from 
the Swedish by Catherine Djurklow and Mary Weisman, Bonnier. 366 
pp. Price $2.50. i 


Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic 


BorN AND BROUGHT UP IN AN ORTHODOX JEWISH HOME IN 
Russia, an able novelist, poet and editor pleads in this well 
written book for a new affiliation of faith between Jew and 
Gentile. It will be a long step toward ending the persecution 
of the Jews, he believes, when Jews, instead of continuing to 
reject Jesus, accept him as the greatest of their leaders. Jew 
and Christian alike, he holds, have tragically misunderstood 
Jesus. The time has come for Jews to forget the mistreatment 
from those who took the name of Jesus and to see him as 
chief among their own prophets. 

Because power-worshippers and dictators (communists and 
fascists being in this respect brothers) now menace the world, 
a strong united front is needed, with the leadership supplied 
by the Jew who abhorred power and preached peace. The 
very conscience which is saving Jews in the democracies from 
the tragedies of lands where that conscience has been out- 
raged, says Cournos, is essentially of the spirit of Jesus. It has 
been kept alive because the appeal of Jesus has been concrete, 
intimate, warmly human. Who better than the Jew should 
understand him? Therefore, let Jews take their stand with 
Christians as co-followers of their greatest. They can be 
swallowed up by communism, like little fish by big. They 
can be spewed out by fascism as utterly repulsive. “Without 
loss of dignity they can choose of their own volition to live and 
work with democracy which, such as it is, has the merit of 
being closer to the spirit of Jesus than any other existing form 
of government.” 

Much the same idea is offered in the pages of the Swedish 
writer Magnus Hermansson, with many quotations from 
European papers and books not widely known over here. He 
reports serious outrages against Jews in recent years even in 
Russia. (Eugene Lyons mentions instances in Assignment in 
Utopia.) He believes that all friction between Jews and non- 
Jews can be ultimately traced back to one single reason. This 
is not economic fear nor the fact that Jews are of alien nation- 
ality or race, but that the Jewish nationality is a religious 
nationality. Its religion is for fellow-religionists only, for a 
single chosen people, despite the universalism in the best of 
its teachings. All so-called national or “racial” differences 
between Jews and non-Jews can be traced at bottom to differ- 
ences of religion. Hence, like Cournos, Hermansson wants 
the religious differences removed in order to combat the bet- 
ter the other reasons which cause friction. He hails recent 
approaches to a Jewish acceptance of Jesus by such men as 
Joseph Klausner. 

Both books should stir thinking. They sound a needed 
reminder that nothing has so kept Jews a separate people as 
un-Christian treatment from Christians. We can overlook the 
naiveté which makes Hermansson refer to Frank Buchman 
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early publication ... 
OLD FOLKS AT HOME 


Three old folks, sharing expenses under one roof, get 
$135 a month from the government; while across the street 
an invalid, his wife, and two small children try to exist on 
a direct relief allowance of $22 a month. This shameful 
contrast exists today in Colorado where old age pensions 
cripple state finances and threaten the welfare of the coming 
generation. On the basis of his own field work and other 
fact-finding investigations Farnsworth Crowder explains how 
Colorado got that way and points out the alarming issues 
involved. 


WILLIAM E. DODD 


L. F. Gittler presents a pen portrait of William E. Dodd, 
the outspoken college professor and plain Jeffersonian who 
warned the world of Nazi intentions while he was still 
ambassador to Germany. Mr. Gittler was a student in Dr. 
Dodd’s classes in the University of Chicago and later 
attended his press conferences in Berlin. 


POLITICAL FOG 


Very often in the excitement of Washington politics basic 
issues are conveniently clouded by trivialities. With that in 
mind, on the eve of the Congressional election campaigns 
David Cushman Coyle challenges national political leaders 
to clarify their position on controversial issues and thereby 
restore political debate to a higher degree of social use- 
fulness. 


AUSTRALIA CELEBRATES 


While Australia celebrates her 150th birthday, C. Hartley 
Grattan studies social and economic conditions there and 
reviews a chapter of history unfamiliar to most Americans. 
Moreover, he shows that life and labor on this unique island 
are no less intriguing than the widely heralded flora, fauna, 
climate and geography. 
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Combines a love story rich with pathos and a keen commentary on the greed of nations 
and a world still war-minded. Discusses the justification of war and envislons a world 
possible of achlevement by International co-operation. 

PRICE $2.50. BUY IT FROM BOOKSELLERS or send direct to publisher 
RALPH FLETCHER SEYMOUR 410 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Are You Interested in Money Raising? 
for your 

Social Agencies, Church, College, Hospital, Little 

Theatre, Community Chest, Community Trust, etc.? 


If so, send today an order for ‘Money Raising—How 
To Do It” by Irene Hazard Gerlinger and other 
fund raising experts. 


Pre-publication price $2.00 plus sales tax in California 
and postage. Bookstore price $3.00 
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SOCIAL WELFARE LAWS 


of the Forty-eight States 
New, Revised Master Edition 


Includes all Previous Editions and Supplements 


Over 1400 pages of compiled social legislation giving a com- 
parative reference of social welfare laws for every State in 
the Union. Of vital interest to every social worker, lawyer, 
welfare organization, etc. 


SUBJECTS COVERED 


The contents not only include Poor Laws, Public Administra- 
tion of Charities and Corrections, Child Welfare Laws, Hos- 
pital Legislation, Mothers’ Pensions, Etc., but have been 
broadened to cover Minimum Wage Laws, Labor Laws, Strike 
Laws, Tax Systems of Social Legislation and Emergency 
Relief, Social Security, etc. 


Bound im loose leaf form for inclusion of annual supplements, 
which are available on separate subscription. 


Literature on Request $12.50 plus postage 
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of the Oxford Group as “Christ-like.” More serious is the 
failure of both authors to see that community of religion does 
not play the big part they suppose. Are Negroes in America 
treated so very much better by whites for being brothers in 
Protestantism? We need not mention the tragic history of 
strife between Protestant and Catholic. Henry Ford and John 
Lewis are of one religion. What kind of Christian, moreover, 
would these writers have Jews become? Their own preference 
is a Christianity in which Jesus is not the Son of God but 
superlatively human. Would all Christians accept this concep- 
tion? Perhaps the way out is longer and harder than even 
these sensitive writers appreciate. The Jewish problem is 
bound up with the whole world problem of democratic inter- 
play of differences. Gentiles will be just to Jews when Gen- 
tiles treat one another justly. 

Brooklyn Ethical Culture Society Henry NEUMANN 


Dodd Looks at Dixie 


THE OLD SOUTH: Srruccites ror Democracy, by William E. Dodd. 
Macmillan. 312 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


To THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF FOUR VOLUMES UNDER THE 
general title, The Old South, Mr. Dodd has seen fit to apply 
the subtitle—Struggles for Democracy. Without knowing 
what is contemplated in the next three volumes, but assum- 
ing that they also will be historical, one might well question 
if title and subtitle should not be reversed. 

In this volume, Mr. Dodd has entertainingly told of the 
courageous efforts of liberty-loving people to take advantage 
of abundant natural resources. He has described their success 
and the beginning of the inevitable selfish exploitation of it. 

He has shown that in the seventeenth century government 
sought to control business with the same good and bad 
motives, and relatively with the same success, as in this 
twentieth century. Especially notable are the accounts of 
the efforts to enforce production and marketing control of 
tobacco—the growing of which constituted the colonists’ 
principal industry and “money” crop. 

There is some confusion in chronology due to the failure 
of the author to re-identify various happenings which af- 
fected the entire region of the Old South, in his successive 
separate treatments of the component parts. However, one 
puts down the book with the hope that the next volume will 
not be too long delayed. 
Washington, D. C. LAWRENCE WESTBROOK 


American Tolerance 


COMMON GROUND, by Morris Lazaron. Liveright Publishing Corpora- 
tion. 328 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

Ragspr LAZARON HAS LONG LABORED FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN 
Jews and Christians; but while others often do so on the shal- 
low ground of expediency or that of a social philosophy of 
“good will” which too lightly brushes aside differences in aim 
and outlook, he finds common ground in the depth of men’s 
struggle to create and to preserve those values which they 
deem highest, in the basic universality of religion. 

One cannot but admire the candor with which he brings 
before each group—Protestants, Catholics and Jews—those 
considerations which for it are hardest to accept, since they 
involve characteristic shortcomings of the group. That he does 
not give offense but is still a popular platform speaker can be 
ascribed only to his obvious sincerity and kindliness of feeling 
for all. 

Yet there are also inconsistencies and faults of reasoning in 
the Rabbi’s teaching which stand out when his views confront 
one in cold print. Since this is not the place for a critical re- 
view, only the most serious of these inadequacies can here be 
mentioned: the author’s failure to recognize that the paternal- 
istic individualism of the Old Testament is incompatible with 
the demands of modern democracy. He identifies his own not 
quite articulate liberalism both with Judaism and with Amer- 
icanism and, in doing so, makes both unacceptable to many 
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of those whose social idealism is the foremost expression of a 
religious attitude today. 

However, as one who does not shrink from the sacrifices 
which the solution of some of our major problems demands 
of the righteous, Rabbi Lazaron deserves a hearing. His “plea 
for intelligent Americanism” (the subtitle of the book) should 
be pondered more especially by those who, condemning racial 
and religious intolerance, may yet need to test the complete- 
ness of their own tolerance. Bruno LaskER 


The Rural Spirit 


VOICES FROM THE FIELDS, edited by Russell Lord. Houghton, Mif- 
flin. 166 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


RussELL Lorp, wHosE Book Men or EartH, sTANDS AS AN 
important biography of typical rural folks, has gathered 
together a unique sheaf of country songs by farming people. 
From his own “word farm” down in Maryland he conducts 
a beloved forum for readers of Country Home magazine. 
He published there these choice pieces of verse. They have 
a spare sweetness that is as definitely a part of farming life 
as the smell of turned earth. I like the way Russell Lord 
has picked out the life dramas of his contributors, be they 
housewives writing between egg gathering and jelly making, 
or transient hired hands composing songs in the lonely 
evenings. Herbert Rittenburg, hired man in Virginia, a man 
worn down in early middle life by illness and poverty, writes 
movingly, just before his death: 


“With wild heart schooled to silence by years of toil 


and pain, 

As my face has set to calmness against the wind and 
rain, 

Unmoved by autumn splendors or beauty of forgotten 
springs, 


I wait here on the hilltop the word the last hour brings.” 


And Ben Smith, strawberry grower in Illinois, pours out 
verses like so many berries tumbling from the shook. His 
is a delightful weathervane touch, now light, now somber, 
now gay, now sad, as in Farmer Dying: 


“Tt seems so strange that I’d be lying here 

While life goes on beyond my narrow doors; 

But George is left . . . he’s seventeen this year, 

I hope he won’t forget ...to...do... the chores.” 


And W. W. Christman, Maine patriarch, has a Robert 
Frostian strength and simplicity. Most dramatic footnote to 
farm psychology is Brother X, once a country school teacher 
who, as the editor says, “seems to have worked too hard.” 
Certainly his letters to Lord showed a touching zeal. But 
his name is left off his beautiful verses for, when the book 
came to be published, Brother X had joined a strict Catholic 
order and “given himself wholly to God.” Russell Lord, 
authority on agrobiology and soil chemistry, has never lost 
sight of the American rural spirit. This book is, as Carl 
Van Doren says in his introduction, a “map and picture 
of the United States without its cities.” 

McCall’s Magazine HILDEGARDE FILLMORE 


The Hanging Judge and Summary Injustice 


tae LYNCH—HIS FIRST HUNDRED YEARS, by Frank Shay 
Washburn. 288 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graph ic. 


THE AGITATION OVER FEDERAL LEGISLATION TO CONTROL LYNCH- 
ing makes particularly opportune a study of the whole lynch- 
ing record in the United States by Frank Shay. It is a fac- 
tual record, indispensable to a knowledge of the problem with 
which law has so far been too feeble to grapple. 

Mr. Shay comes to the conclusion that the only effective 
curb on the “hanging judge” is an awakened public conscious- 
ness. He supplements this indefiniteness with dependence 
upon “better peace offices” and the “enactment of more 
stringent laws.” He points out that the “chief need is for the 
protection against lynching of a person not yet arrested,” for 
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FOR THE SOCIAL WORKER 


Best Seller 


THE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE WORKER 
Edited by RUSSELL H. Kurtz 
What public assistance is, and ‘“‘what it takes to do the job 


of making it effective.’ Published February, 10,000 copies 
already in print. $1.00 


“Mine of information” 
SOCIAL WORK AS A PROFESSION 
By EsTHER LUCILE BROWN 
Full of information for the experienced worker, and just the 


thing for the beginner who wants to know what social work 
is all about. New third edition. 75 cents 


“Encyclopedic” 
SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK—1937 
Edited by RussELL H. Kurtz 
Crammed with information for the social worker, and also 


contains an invaluable list of national agencies where spe- 
cialized help is available. $4.00 


Revised 
AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS FOR SOCIAL 
WELFARE 

Compiled by BERTHA F. HULSEMAN 


This useful directory, out of print for several years, has been 
revised as of April 1938. 50 cents 


“Basic” 


SOCIAL DIAGNOSIS 
By Mary E, RICHMOND 


This ‘bible of social work” first published in 1917, remains 
a fundamental guide in many basic case-work techniques. 
$2.00 


WHAT IS SOCIAL CASE WORK? 
By Mary E. RICHMOND 


Its simplicity and clarity have made this classic the favored 
introduction to the philosophy of social case work. $1.00 


Inter pretation 


HOW TO INTERPRET SOCIAL WORK 
By HELEN C. BAKER, Mary S. ROUTZAHN 
A new study manual designed for group study, but also 


“for all baffled souls who seek to make people understand 
what we mean by ‘social needs’.” $1.00 


Coming! 
YOUR COMMUNITY 
By JOANNA C. COLCORD 


How to find out about your community—its resources, its 
needs. A non-technical study manual. (Probably) $1.00 


On display at the National Conference of Social 
Work in Seattle, and for sale by 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


@ 130 E. 22d St. New York @ 
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have you read 


THE AMERICAN 
SCHOLAR 


recently? 


Here is a quarterly magazine written and 
edited by pioneers in the realms of 
thought and human achievement. PHI 
BETA KAPPA publishes it for those 
persons of alert and acquisitive mind, who 
prefer to spend their all-too-brief leisure 
in the company of men and women cap- 
able of lively opinions. 


IN THE SUMMER NUMBER 


IN GOVERNMENT WE 
MISTRUST 
Alpheus Thomas Mason 


THE TURKISH CRESCENT 
POINTS EAST AND WEST 
Walter Livingston Wright, Jr. 


PaApsCENTURY OF THE CHiEsD 
George Boas 


UNREPENTANT LIBERALISM 
Shailer Mathews 


NO CATHOLIC WAY*1TO:.CATGEH 
FISH 
Joseph P. McMurray 


LHR ANIMAL WITH RED 
CHEEKS” 
C. J. Ducasse 


DOVTAXES, KILL THE GOLDEN 
GOOSE? 
Arnaud Marts 


MUSIC GETS THE RUN-AROUND 
Henry S. Drinker 


TAXES THAT RETARD SAVINGS 
William J. Shultz 


Won't you fill out the coupon below and mail it 
today? 

THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR 

145 West 55th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Damvenclosing $2... (check, money order or cash) for a 
subscription to THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR for 


OO 1 year, $2.00 CO 2 years, $3.50 OC 3 years, $5.00 


the legislation pending in Congress and adopted by some of 
the states is chiefly punitive. It has some restraining effect, of 
course, by exemplary punishment of lynchers and the heavy 
burden on taxpayers in compensation to the families of 
victims. 

Among the several books in recent years dealing with the 
lynching evil Judge Lynch, alone, contains in one volume an 
account of the origins of lynching, its most dramatic tragedies 
and a state by state analysis of the record and of anti-lynching 
legislation. 

The book shows what every student of lynching knows, 
that the crime is not confined to the South, although lynch- 
ings are there most numerous and conspicuous, but that all 
but a few states have had a lynching, and that of the 5122 
victims since 1882, 1455 were white, or one out of four. 

Mr. Shay has compressed into a volume of less than three 
hundred pages all of the essential facts of a bitter indictment 
against the most gruesome aspect of American “justice,” with- 
out parallel anywhere in the world. k 


American Civil Liberties Union Rocrer N. BALDwIN 


THE POISON CALLED HISTORY 


(Continued from page 332) 


want to be quite clear about this. I do not intend that these 
topics I am proposing should be added to the present teaching 
of history. I am proposing you teach history in a new way 
and in a new spirit. I propose that the present division of his- 
torical teaching into the chiefly political history of localities, of 
countries, of selected peoples, of periods, should be absolutely 
and completely scrapped. I propose that the teaching of Greek 
history, Latin history, Jewish or Bible history, English history, 
French history, medieval history, modern history, Our Island 
Story, the Empire and so on and so on, as separate subjects, 
shall be entirely abandoned. Bear in mind, too, that here I 
am speaking of teaching. So far as special historical study and 
research goes, there is excellent justification for the intensive 
treatment of particular persons and phases, bits of record and 
groups of events; and I do not see why it should be restricted 
at all, in the light that a broader historical and biological edu- 
cation would throw upon such special studies. I do not see 
why that sort of thing should not be further concentrated and 
intensified. There is need of course of a great increase in re- 
search on the scientific side of past developments but that 
does not detract from the meticulous pursuit of historical fact 
by every available means. But research is one aspect of history 
and teaching quite another, and I am speaking of teaching 
now and particularly of teaching from the point of view of 
preparing the human mind for a World Pax, and with a full 
realization of the horror, contempt, disgust and hatred I am 
evoking in many of your minds, I repeat again that if you are 
really in earnest about world peace you must utterly and en- 
tirely wipe out this sacred system of dividing history into 
“histories” that has hitherto prevailed. 

And instead— 

Instead I suggest that in teaching the history of mankind 
we approach the story from the biological side. We begin 
with the conception of small sub-human family groups scat- 
tered about the world, almost completely unaware of each 
other. We trace the development of speech, of gesture and 
drawing and we show how these beginnings of communica- 
tion and understanding led inevitably to larger communities. 
This is a mode of presentation far more acceptable to the 
childish mind than “In 43 a Roman host from Gaul assailed 
our Southern Coast” or any other of the time-honored nation- 
alist beginnings. We teach of wanderings, of caves and shel- 
ters, of primitive habitations, of the invention of implements. 
Never once do we talk of our tribe. I am writing this in 
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England as an Englishman. The truth is that so far from the 
southern coast of Britain being ours at that time, we, or 
rather our ancestral genes were almost everywhere but there. 
We were in Gothland, on the Baltic coast, down the Danube, 
in Palestine, in Egypt—Heavens knows where. But wherever 
we were, our ideas, our arts, our powers and range were 
progressing in an orderly and intensely interesting way. The 
history of communication, the history of implements and the 
intelligent study of the consequences of this progress and ex- 
tension of human mentality is infinitely simpler and truer 
than any of the old history. It’s healthy food and your race- 
and-nation stuff is poisoned food. Children like it better. It 
is the primary shape of history. And every step in method and 
material, every new device, has changed the social conditions 
and mentality of the peoples to whom these new things came. 
Everywhere old tradition has fought a long but losing battle 
against the adaptation of usage, law and convention to the 
new conditions. Political institutions have always been ulti- 
mately dependent upon material change. They are such stuff 
as books are made of. They change with the writing and the 


telling. They are shadows on the surface, they may reveal 


contours, they do not make them. 

Consider one chapter in this more fundamental human 
history for which I plead, the onset of iron. Jron came into 
human life bringing with it all sorts of possibilities, for war, 
for peace. Up to the very present day, the irons, the steels, direct 
and rule and change life as no Alexanders, no Caesars, no 
Genghis Khans or Mussolinis have ever done. Because you 
know it is only your prejudice against new things that makes 
you belittle Stalin and Hitler and Mussolini vis-a-vis Caesar 
and Napoleon. They were all resultants of deeper forces. If 
you choose to look at reality, you can see the things that arise 
out of iron, from the first iron spearhead and the first axe, 
to the steel rail, the battleship and the motor, tempting and 
obliging and compelling men to change their ways of lite 
and their relations to one another. There were no particular 
iron-minded peoples. It was a matter of quite secondary im- 
portance to everyone but the gangs and individuals concerned, 
what collection of people first got hold of the new thing. In 
any hands it did the same thing. Iron is still ruling us, be- 
cause we are so silly in our history-made politics that we 
cannot rule iron. 

The story of iron is only one section of metallurgical his- 
tory. Metallurgical history is only one chapter in the story of 
implements and devices. Another section would be the story 
of the boat, the ship, the wheel, the domestication of the horse 
and the making of roads. These things arose here and there; 
the history of their beginnings is profoundly interesting to 
every free intelligence; and they seeped about among the 
growing communities. Every one of them changed human 
relations. Every child is eager to learn about such things. 
Think of the toys they like! No one dreams of giving chil- 
dren images of Great Men, Caesar, Moses, Darwin, Beethoven, 
Buddha and so on. They would be bored. But bricks, imple- 
ments and inventions are alive to them. New classes of work- 
ers appeared, old classes were superseded, symbolic beliefs 
lost their significance, the reality of power shifted from group 
to group. People got at each other in new ways. 


GOING WEST? 


Whether or not you are about to 
join the 4,999 other social workers 
bound for Seattle, now is the time to 


think of GLOBE, intimate journal of 


travel and world interest. 


If you are staying at home, GLOBE 
will give you many a pleasant inter- 
lude of vicarious travel. 

If you are going along, GLOBE 
will hold your interest when you have 
tired for the moment of scenic 
grandeur. For GLOBE is not just 
another magazine, it is a different 
kind of magazine. Small enough to fit 
comfortably into your coat pocket or 
an odd corner of your bag, GLOBE is 
large enough to contain 130 color- 
fully illustrated pages of fiction, 
articles, reportages. 

GLOBE is a travel magazine in the 
sense that it garners its material from 
the four corners of the earth. GLOBE 
is a literary journal in that it brings 
you such writers as Ezra Pound, 
Stephen Leacock, Ruth Suckow, 
Christopher Hollis, Ludwig Bemel- 
mans, Vardis Fisher, et al. GLOBE is 
many magazines in one, possessing a 
character distinctly its own. 

Ask to see a copy at any of the 
better newsstands, we are sure you 
will like it, so sure in fact, that if 
there is still time before the train 
leaves for Seattle we would like to 
send you a complimentary copy. 


The coupon below is for your con- 
venience. Mail it today! 


GLOBE MAGAZINES, Inc. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me, without charge or obligation, a recent 
copy of GLOBE [J 


Old prestige fought against these changes. The history the 
older order sustained did all it could to deny their reality. 
Wherever change was happening, old history teaching was 
doing its best to deny it. The old history, up to the present 
day, breaks up the picture of the real operating causes in 
human affairs and does everything possible to conceal them. 


The history of nations and peoples is not the essential history ae 
I enclose one dollar ($1.00). 
six issues of GLOBE [ 


of mankind, its chapters are not even natural fragments of Please send me the next 

that history. It is very largely a history of the bragging and 

misbehavior of the peoples who were thrust for a little time 

into a position of advantage because the new thing chose to 

strike them first. When the new education does have to take 
(Continued on page 363) 
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IS RECOVERY 
POSSIBLE —-and how? 


This momentous question will be comprehensively 
discussed by prominent speakers from Trade Unions— 
Government Departments — Universities — Industry. 
Participants will include: 

HOMER MARTIN, Pres. Auto Workers of America 
PHILLIP MURRAY, Chairman Steel Workers 

EDWARD F. McGRADY, Former Asst. Sec’y of Labor 
MAX ZARITSKY, President United Hatters 

DR. MORDECAI EZEKIAL, Dept. of Agriculture 

DR. LEON HENDERSON, Works Progress Administration 
JOHN T. FLYNN, Journalist and Economist 

B. CHARNEY VLADECK, Majority Leader N.Y.C. Council 
LOUIS WALDMAN, Well Known Labor Attorney 


CAMP TAMIMENT 
PENNSYLVANIA 


JUNE 23 (Supper) to 26 (After Dinner) 


Three full days 


RATES: $5.00 per day — or $14.00 for weekend (Conference 
Included). De luxe accommodation extra. 


COMBINE a luxurious weekend vacation at beautiful 
CAMP TAMIMENT with an intellectual treat at the 
Conference. 


Write for Booklet 


TAMIMENT ECONOMIC & SOCIAL INSTITUTE 
7 East 15th Street, New York, N. Y. 


SUMMER CRUISES AND TOURS 


Considering the fact that the advice and guidance of an expert 
may be had at no additional cost, the wisdom of consulting a 
reliable agent is self-evident. 

May we submit suggestions for your next trip? Send for 
booklet “F’’. Your inquiry involves no obligation. 


BAXTER TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
522 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


SUMMER VACATION TRIPS AND CRUISES 


Europe, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, St. Lawrence and 


Saguenay, Bermuda, Porto Rico, Havana and West Indies. 
California (Water Rail), The Great Lakes, Motor Coach and 


arley 


“TRAVEL AGENCY 
535 - 5th Ave. MU. HILL 8390 


Rail Tours to New England and Can- 
ada. To those considering THEIR 
VACATION PLANS will be pleased 
to mail descriptive literature and 
submit itineraries on request. 


GO TO SEATTLE 
on the SURVEY SPECIAL 


Arrangements have been completed for special through trains to 
carry social workers, their friends and associated groups to the 
Seattle Conference in June. 


The first schedule permits a one-day visit to Glacier National Park, 
arriving at Seattle on the opening day of the Conference. The 
second provides special cars for the use of Associate Groups, 
scheduled to arrive at the Conference city at 8:00 A. M., Friday, 
June 24. 


For full particulars regarding the “SPECIAL” write to Mollie 
Condon, Survey Associates, 112 East 19 Street, New York City 


TRAVELERS NOTEBOOK 


No ONE NATION HAS A CORNER ON ALL THE ANSWERS, BUT IN 
a world puzzling over cooperation, social security, old age 
pensions, war and peace, the Scandinavian lands have shown 
themselves singularly adept at tackling—and in many cases 
solving—those problems. 


Scandinavia on Parade 


THIS SUMMER ONE OF THOSE NATIONS, Norway, IS STAGING A 
great display, the Oslo Exhibition of Norwegian Life, both 
to bring to the attention of travelers its many scenic attrac- 
tions and to recapitulate its social and economic gains in the 
last century. The entire nation has cooperated on the exhibi- 
tion, and Sweden, Finland and Denmark have been asked to 
participate with certain special displays. 


Oslofjord—a Peace Ship 


IN ORDER TO PROVIDE ACCOMMODATIONS FOR AMERICANS ATTEND- 
ing the exhibition, the Norwegian America Line speeded up 
construction on its new flagship, the Oslofjord, which will 
now make its appearance in New York harbor June 13, enter- 
ing regular transatlantic service at that time. In accord with 
Norway’s great faith that peace can prevail in the world, this 
new luxury liner has been built without regard for its possible 
conversion to wartime purposes. For Norway, a peaceful land, 
has not gone to war in more than a hundred years. It has such 
faith in its peaceful policies that it has decorated the Oslof- 
jord with its finest modern art, its finest handicrafts, so that 
the liner is a veritable floating gallery of the country’s art. 


"Vi Kan” 


THE OsLOFJORD WILL DOCK ONLY A FEW MINUTES FROM THE 
exhibition grounds, which are situated on a bay of the Oslof- 
jord and cover about fourteen acres. The exhibition has taken 
as its motto the phrase “Vi Kan,” meaning “We can.” For 
Norway, with other Scandinavian lands, believes that order 
can be brought from seeming chaos and to symbolize that 
idea, a huge knife representing energy and knowledge cut- 
ting through the chaos of the world stands at the entrance 
gate of the exhibition. 


Industry 


SPECIAL SECTIONS OF THIS GREAT DISPLAY OF NORWEGIAN INDUs- 
tries, handicrafts, arts, tourist trade, education and _ social 
activities, shipping and whaling, have been worked out to 
show American and Canadian visitors every phase of modern 
Norwegian life and activity. The industrial section is particu- 
larly elaborate in order to demonstrate to the world that 
Norway is not a nation which depends primarily on fishing 
and farming but one which is making worthwhile contribu- 
tions to modern industrial techniques. 


Crafts 


PEASANT CRAFTSMANSHIP AND HANDICRAFTS HAVE NOT BEEN 
neglected in the exhibition, for these activities have made 
Norway famous for generations and have at the same time 
provided many with work during the winter months. 


Progress Under the Night-time Sun 


Norway May NOT HAVE ALL THE ANSWERS, BUT THE OsLo EXHI- 
bition and its portrayal of that gallant land this summer will 
undoubtedly inspire many American travelers and give them 
deeper faith in mankind and human progress. 
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THE POISON CALLED HISTORY 


(Continued from page 361) 


cognizance of the kingdoms and empires that have come and 
gone, like flashes of color in an oily pool, it will have to deal 
with these childish claims with humor and sometimes with 
indignant humor. But not with respect and incitements to 
respect. 

I will not speak at length about certain other primary reali- 
ties in the spreading; development and coalescence of human 
communities, of diseases and particularly of epidemic diseases, 
of natural variations of climate—the history of southeast Rus- 
sia and central Asia, for example, is not so much a history 
of what mankind has done there as of the things that fluctua- 
tions of rainfall have done to man. From the earliest time 
man appears as a biological nuisance to himself as well as the 
rest of living things. He cuts down trees, he destroys soil, he 
acclimatizes destructive animals. A map of the world showing 
the devastated regions due to mankind would amaze most 
people. In the past hundred years you have seen great regions 
of the United States turned to sandy desert, you have seen 
Australia swept by weeds and rabbits, you. have seen a 
slaughter of scores of useful animal species, you have seen a 
monstrous destruction of natural resources, and your old his- 
tory teaching does nothing to awaken the minds of the com- 
ing generation to the gravity of this process. It does not heed 
such things. It exaggerates heroes and leaders whenever it 
can, it talks loosely of racial energy and decadent peoples and 
hurries on to map out new political boundaries and break up 
and lose the essential problem in new “national” stories. 

But the new history is not simply a new criticism of the 
general material life of mankind. Do not imagine that though 
I began first with the material expansion and changes of 
human life I consider that to be anything more than the 
groundwork and framework of a new history. Its subtler and 
more important business is the study of the development of 
socially binding ideas through the medium of speech and 
writing. How did language, speech and writing arise? The 
new generation to whom you are teaching history has hardly 
a shred of an idea about that. How does a language guide 
and determine thought? Does the structure of a language 
determine a particular idiom of thought? People are begin- 
ning to realize as much, to demand books about it, but you 
old historians have done nothing to show how the imposition 
of a language or a blending of languages gives a new twist 
and often a new power to the community’s mental processes. 
I find’ in that excellent new encyclopaedia the French are 
producing so heroically, a very admirable comparative study 
of the Aryan, Chinese and Japanese languages as instruments 
of thought. A language is an implement quite as much as an 
implement of stone or steel; its use involves social conse- 
quences; it does things to you. It makes new precisions and 
also new errors possible. There are endless things you can 
say in English that you cannot say in French or Russian and 
no doubt vice versa. 

Your old history never calls attention to that. You are let- 
ting people grow up with a belief that apart from the natural 
changes from Old Saxon to Old English, Middle English and 
so on, it would be possible for a common Londoner of, let 
us say, 800 A.D. to exchange ideas with a common Londoner 
of today. But in reality they would be using instruments as 
different in complexity and possibility as a coracle and a rather 
worn and misused motor launch. They would not be able to 
make head or tail of each other. And when a university don 
sits down to tell you of the political schemes of Caesar and 
Alexander, he never attempts to get, much less to give, any 
account of the geographical or administrative knowledge of 
these two wastrels. I doubt if either of them had even as 
much political creativeness as the late Huey Long—was even 
as great a man. (Continued on page 364) 
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Exclusive Managers 


500 Fifth Avenue 1200 Taylor Street 
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IDEAL FOR CITY SUMMERS 
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CHRISTODORA HOUSE 


Women 


Residence for Men and 
601 East 9th Street 
On Tompkins Square—Phone AL. 4-8400 
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Rooms, Complete Service, $7 up weekly 


All Outside Rooms 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


To assure uninterrupted delivery of copies, subscribers to Survey 
Graphic who plan to change their address during the summer are 
requested to give us three weeks’ notice and the old address as well 
as the new. Write to the Circulation Department, Survey Graphic, 
112 East 19 Street, New York City. 


WANTED 


Dozens of libraries have asked for additional copies of the January, 
1938, issue of Survey Graphic. But the issue has been sold out for 
months. Subscribers who no longer require their copies, therefore, 
will render a real service by mailing them to the Circulation De- 
partment, Survey Graphic, 112 East 19 Street, New York City. 
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_ New buying guide on 


Fabrics 


will save money for thousands 


ee — caret SRR ANAND \ 


_Just off the press is this new 
Better Buymanship volume. It 
tells what every consumer 
wants to know about fabrics— 
cotton, silk, linen, rayon and 
wool. 


ple of limited incomes how to 
stretch their dollars by careful 
management and better buy- 
manship. Each volume, writ- 
ten by an authority, contains 
the latest information avail- 
able. In thousands of homes 
these booklets give daily guid- 
ance in buying and budgeting. 


Helping Mrs. Consumer 
How can one judge fabrics? 
What makes fabrics wear? How 
and of what are fabrics made? 
These and other important 
questions are fully discussed in 
simple terms so that Mrs. Con- 
sumer can buy intelligently 
and with assurance of getting 
full value for her money. 

This new booklet, like the 
27 other volumes in the House- 
hold Finance Library of Con- 
sumer Education, shows peo- 


Coupon brings free copy 


We believe you will find these 
practical publications helpful 
in your work with clients. 
You may also want a set for 
your own home. Household 
Finance will send you a copy of 
“‘Fabrics’’ free so that you can 
judge the value of the series for 
yourself. Why don’t you send 
the coupon now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 

...one of America's leading family finance organizations, with 233 branches in 150 cities 


1878 * Completing sixty years of service to the American Family «1938 


Research Dept. SG-F, HouseHoip Finance Corporarion 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Please send me without obligation a copy of the new Better Buymanship 
booklet, “Fabrics.’’ Also a complete list of the other titles in your Library 
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THE POISON CALLED HISTORY 
(Continued from page 363) 


And not only does the old history teaching give people 
nothing about the powers and dangers of the metal imple-_ 
ments men have used and are using, but it develops no sense | 
of the comparative quality of the binding ideas that hold and_ 
have held communities together. 

These binding ideas, these national and religious legends 
and mythologies in which we were all saturated in our youth, 
are mental growths of the most complicated sort. The laws of 
their development and operation have to be examined and 
exposed frankly and scientifically. The old history has ac-— 
cepted and treated these flexible and unstable systems as ~ 
inalterable. In reality these mental contagious and infectious — 
diseases are as controllable as physical contagious and infec- 
tious diseases. And their proper sanitation is imperative #f any 4 
permanent world peace is ever to be attained. 

My conviction of the extraordinary uselessness of the old— 
history in our treatment of modern problems has been very - 
much quickened in the last few years by my excitement over 
two particular questions. One of these is the continuing 
steady ill will of large sections of the American community 
towards Britain and of influential sections of the British com-— 
munity towards America. This split does much to weaken — 
the force of liberal opinion in the English-speaking commun- — 
ity. The other question is the far more moving and tragic 
situation of the Jew in the modern world. Both these ques- 
tions concern the establishment and growth of a legend, and 
the old history, which is itself essentially the offspring of 
legend, has a natural aversion to the parricide involved. 

I will merely glance at the paradox of the American situa-_ 
tion, A century and a half ago the original thirteen states of 
the union cast loose from the economic exploitation of the 
British monarchy. They did so with the support and sympa- 
thy of the City of London and large sections of the British — 
people. It was a social quite as much as a territorial conflict. 
But to hold the new detached colonies together, to prevent — 
their drifting back towards British tutelage, it was necessary 
to simplify the issue and tell a story of the unmitigated disin- — 
genuousness of all British people. That became the master | 
idea of the American story, That story is sustained by a num- 
ber of American writers with the passion of fanatics and the 
industry of paid propagandists. In the United States of — 
America now you have a vast population of the most varied 
origins, Scandinavian, Dutch, German, Canadian, Irish, 
Italian, Moravian, eastern European, Syrian and so on and 
so forth, and except for the Jews, they have all lost their own 
ancestral legends. Only a very small element in this mighty 
human aggregate had even a single ancestor on either side 


: 
: 
of the War of Independence. But they have all taken that 


story on, lock, stock and barrel. You will meet American citi- 
zens still speaking with a strong German accent who glory 
in their victory at Bunker Hill and who are unable to express 
their indignation at the unforgettable barbarity of bringing 
Hessian troopers into a white man’s war. 

I should call that sort of thing historical assimilation. It is 
worth attentive study in America today. It is still more worth 
studying in the present welding of various Wendish, Celtic, — 
High and Low German folk into the delusion that they are 
a racially pure and simple and superior German people. But 
the greatest, most astounding story masked and hidden be- 
neath the misrepresentations of the old history, is the Judaeo- 
Christian mythology that has set the Jewish people apart from 
the rest of mankind. It is only nowadays that one is able to 
see the reality of the process through the mist of tactful sup- 
pressions and concessions in which it has been veiled by the 
old historical teaching. But now—small thanks to the old 
history—we do begin to realize the actual shape of the story. 
We see, although so far we do not trace the directive forces 
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in the matter, how the kindred Semitic-speaking peoples, the 
Babylonians, the Phoenicians, the Carthaginians crumple up 
one after another under the attacks of Medes, Persians, Greeks 


and Latins, rough militant peoples who knew far less about 
commerce, finance and civilization generally, than the Semitic 
peoples they conquered. We see the nucleus of the Jewish 
tradition centering its story upon an alleged promise of God 
to return certain people to Palestine. 

Everywhere in that ancient world were Semitic people, 
politically dispossessed, but they met one another, they had 
their gathering places, many of them read and wrote, they 
counted, they traded, they formed a string of similar com- 
munities with similar habits, customs and ceremonies. What 
more natural than that a legend of a coming dramatic rein- 
statement should capture the Semitic imagination everywhere, 
should set about assimilating these subdued peoples? Sud- 
denly in your histories, Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Babylon- 
ians disappear—and as abruptly everywhere you find Jews. 
What had happened? Judaism and Christianity were mani- 
festly born side by side in the opening years of the Roman 
Empire. They were attempts of the human mind and par- 
ticularly of the Semitic-speaking sections of humanity to ad- 
just itself to its new conditions of political inferiority. It 
was profoundly human to fall in with this idea of being God’s 
chosen people, unpopular and scattered but destined to an 
ultimate triumph. 

It was very natural history, but it was bad history. It had 
4a poisonous strain in it. It arrested the amalgamation of the 
Aryan and Semitic cultures. It set up a division in the spirit 
of mankind so that a great multitude of brilliant, able and 
skilled people, constituting a majority of the trading, travel- 
ing and money-handling strata, were set apart by the circum- 
stances of their upbringing from any chance of coalescence 
with the people about them. Their exclusiveness increased. 

I can imagine no more dreadful position in the world to- 
day than to be an intelligent Jew, with a clear sense of reality. 
However great his gifts, he is going to be more or less frus- 
trated, he is going to be a marked man. It is no good his 
claiming to be a citizen of the world. The Gentile world will 
not have it. It will say, “No. You are a Jew.” And the Jew- 
ish world will not have it. It will say, “Remember you are a 
Jew. Stick to your own people.” Never has this dilemma had 
such long and sharp horns as it has today. Maybe we are in 
a phase of peculiar exacerbation about this business, but it 
seems to me that until we have had a strenuous clearing up 
of history teaching in both Christian and Jewish education, 
until it is possible for the Jew to cease feeling distinctively a 
Jew and become a Cosmopolitan without shame or falsehood, 
this miserable and tragic discord will enfeeble the intellectual 
processes of mankind and spoil the lives of innumerable 
people. 

I cite the Jewish question as a particularly bad instance of 
the distortion of human life by the poison called history. But 
all over the world where history is taught, the history that 
separates prevails. You are not going to do anything to turn 
the world from its evil courses by assembling all these poisoned 
histories together, sewing them together with that bit of weak, 
rotten string, the League of Nations, and imagining they will 
act as antidotes to each other. 

The old history is by its very nature useless as the basis 
of a World Peace ideology. It is a struggle to sustain the old 
worn-out story of personified Britannias, Germanias, Holy 
Russias and so forth, meritorious races and chosen people. 
And this League of Nations, this little bit of a paper hat on 
the top, not of a Colossus but of a squirming heap of dis- 
cordant patriotisms, is only a last desperate attempt to carry 
on the old patchwork of nationalist ideas into a new world 
that has no wholesome use for them. They have outlived their 
use, they decay, they become poisonous. If the young Hercules 
of a new world is to live, its first feat must be to strangle 
he tangled coil of poisonous old histories in its cradle. 


and neither would you 
if you had ten children 


Ten—and another one coming! Big meals to get—endless housework 
to do. All Mrs. Galozos sees in more cleanliness is more work. And 
she’s work-weary as it is. 

A sensible plan in trying to overcome her indifference—and make 
Mrs. Galozos more eager to adopt better living conditions—is to 
lighten her daily, drudgery. As far as washing and cleaning go, 
Fels-Naptha is a step in that direction. 

For Fels-Naptha will bring Mrs. Galozos extra help. Unusually 
good golden soap and plenty of naptha. Working together, they 
loosen stubborn grime—more easily, more quickly. They get things 
clean without hard rubbing—even in cool water. 

Write Fels & Company, Philadelphia, Pa., for a sample bar of 
Fels-Naptha, mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


Fels-Naptha 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


No actual person is named or delineated herein. 
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AIRPLANE 


ARE YOU 
AIR-MINDED? 


1 F you would like to ‘fly through the air 
with the greatest of ease’ to Seattle and 
the 65th National Conference of Social 
Work, write for information to the 


ae 


SERVICE 


Travel Department, Survey Graphic 


HAMILTON l| 


A superb hotel within pleasant walking 
distance of government buildings and 
points of interest. . . . Ideal headquar- | 
ters for business and pleasure trips. || 
Famous Rainbow Room features choice Hil| 
beverages and sparkling entertainment. 
Peerless cuisine. 


COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 
OUTSIDE ROOMS | 
30 WITH BATH FROM $300 \|| 


FREE PARKING 


FOURTEENTH ST. AT K HHH 
as Hit] 


= 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Che University of Chiragn 


School of Sorial Service Administration 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1938 


First term, June 17 - July 22 
Second term, July 25-August 26 


Academic Year 1938-39 
Begins October 1 


Announcements on Request 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Edited by GRACE ABBOTT 
A Professional Quarterly for Social Workers 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


offers a series of correlated courses for 


supervisors July 6 to August 31, 1938 


Supervision—Miss Bertha C. Reynolds 
Case Work—Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk 
Psychiatry—Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder 
Group Relationships—Miss Bertha C. Reynolds 


Open to graduates of schools of social work who have 
had three years’ experience as case workers in approved 
agencies. 


Tuition, room and board $200 


After May first applications will be received only to 


fill vacancies. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


OF SOCIAL WORK 
1938 - 1939 


ROFESSIONAL training, combining 
I courses and field work in public and 
private agencies, is offered in the following 
fields: 


Public Welfare 
Group Work 
Probation and Parole 


Family Case Work 
Medical Social Work 
Child Welfare 


Community Organization Psychiatric Social Work : 


Social Legislation Social Research 
Employment and Vocational Guidance 


ORRELATED evening courses are 
planned for employed social workers. 


- A catalogue will be sent upon request. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


THE NEW YORK SerOuTe 


me es 


SOCIAL WORK IN 
GOVERNMENT 


Graduates of accredited colleges and Uni- 
versities who are interested in entering social 
work in government are offered two years of 
professional training leading to the degree of 
Master of Social Work. 


A full description of the program of training 
and of individual courses will be found in 


Catalog which is now available for distribution. 
e 
Appicatonsemis! Lartlediiyeluneals 
e 


The Registrar 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania 


311 South Juniper Street Philadelphia 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GrRaPHic) 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


The School offers courses of instruction leading to the de- 
gree of Master of Social Science, a summer session of in- 
struction for those already engaged in case work, a course 
of training in the supervision and teaching of case work, 
and two two-week seminars on selected topics. Registration 
for the first type of course for the 1938 session is now 
closed but a few places may still be open in the seminars 
and in the summer sessions. During July and August, 1938, 
the following seminars are being offered: 


Application of Psychoanalytic Concepts to Social Case Work. 
Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. 
July 25 to August 6. 


Public Welfare Administration. Mr. Glenn Jackson. August 
8 to 20. 
SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


Contents for June, 1938 


The Mental Health of Children of Psychotic 
Mothers Aneita Fanning, 
Sara Lehr, Roberta Sherwin, and Marjorie Wilson 


Personality Traits as Criteria for the Treatability 
of Mothers by a Child Guidance Clinic. .Velma Grove 


Some Suggestions for Illinois’ Adoption Proce- 
dure: A Study of Sixty Adopted Problem 
Children Ruth Epstein and Helen Witmer 


Published Quarterly 75c a copy; $2.00 a year 
For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Social Research 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 
A catalog will be sent on request 


18 Somerset Street Boston Massachusetts 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 


A Profession for the College Woman 


Thirty-two months’ course provides intensive and basic experi- 
ence in the various branches of nursing. Leads to degree of 
Master of Nursing. A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or 
philosophy from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address 


The Dean, Yale School of Nursing, New Haven, Conn. 


PLANNING A TRIP? 


We recommend for your consideration 


ea =the special offerings in educational and 
= study tours presented in the Traveler’s 
Notebook in each issue of Survey Graphic. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WORK 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Offers a two-year graduate professional course 
leading to the degree of 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN SOCIAL WORK 


also a pre-professional program leading to the 
degree of 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 20—July 30 


Graduate courses for persons with previous social work 


training and experience 


For information, address 


MRS. MARY CLARKE BURNETT 
Head, Department of Social Work 


Pi 


Overlooking Exclusive Gramercy Park 


A homelike hotel convenient to theatres, business and 
shopping districts . - yet in a quiet, secluded 
neighborhood. 


Single Rooms 
Double Rooms 
Suites 


HOTEL GRAMERCY PARK 


52 Gramercy Park North New York City 


Attractive Residential Apartments 


mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Woman with M.A. Degree, teaching, social, sec- 
retarial, housekeeping experience, wishes work 
in institution for girls or women. 7495 Survey. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPER, cultured,  re- 
sourceful, adaptable; capable assuming respon- 
sibility, routine; college graduate; writing 
ability ; attractive personality ; thorough, varied 
experience; social service, industrial, publish- 
ing, literary. 7504 Survey. 

Woman Case Worker, experienced in family and 
children’s field, would like work in girls’ 
institution. Member A.A.S.W. 7506 Survey. 

Energetic young woman wishes responsible edi- 
torial or publicity position. Honor college 
graduate, master’s sociology. 5 years magazine 
experience. Now with welfare organization. 
Immediate appointment inessential. 7507 
Survey. 

Man age 50 years, Assistant Director ; Ex-Army 
Officer; Administrative Routine; Supervisor 
Carpentry, Plumbing, Electrical Work, Farms, 
Gardens. Wife age 32 years, Housekeeper, 
Practical Nurse, Dietitian. 7508 Survey. 

CASEWORKER. Six years public agency. Five 
quarters Social Service training. Family Wel- 
fare and Child Guidance Field Work. Desires 
private agency opening anywhere in Cook 
County, Illinois. 7501 Survey. 


RATES 


Classified Advertising 
Display 5 o as aS 21c per line 
Non-display 5 .  5e per word 
Minimum Charge $1.00 per insertion 
Discounts . 5% on three insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 


Survey Midmonthly 
112 E. 19th Street New York 


See \ oo 
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Y ADMINISTRATION 


45 
Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-Profit making. 


Tat aol Lae 


(Agency) 
122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 
by our self-taught methods 
37 Languages 
Send for List § 
SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 
387 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 
ee 


LITERARY SERVICE 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, ete. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 

AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 6516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y, 
SSSSSSSSSSSFSSsee 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


MANUSCRIPTS INTELLIGENTLY TYPED, 
5,000 words $1 (about 19 pages). Poetry page 
5c. REVISION EDITING—page 25c. ELIZA- 
BETH URMANCY, 1133 Broadway, New York. 

eas 


EXCHANGE OPPORTUNITY 
ee eee 
COMPANION-TEACHER French, music, unusual 


background, exchange services for summer in 
country, or travel congenial family. 7509 Survey. 


ee eee 

————————— 

10,000 Seats at $1.10 for June, July 
and August 


NOW ON SALE at BOX OFFICE 
and BY MAIL 


New York’s Hit Musical Revue 


“PINS and NEEDLES” 


7th Month. 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 55¢ to $2.20 
Evgs. 55c to $2.75 


LABOR STAGE 
39th St. & 6th Ave. BRyant 9-1163 


Box 346 


A Reminder of That Immortal Saga of the Sea 


Proofed on finest 
hand - made paper 


Limited Edition — Act Promptly 


GEORGE RUPERT AVERY 


LEADERSHIP IN PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
by Leo Vaughn Barker, Ph.D. 
A study in which objective facts are presented in regard 


to a large sampling of lay leaders in a representative 
group of churches. 

ALBERT 'W. PALMER, President Chicago Theological 
Seminary says:—‘‘Many a pastor may well re-examine his 
whole church program in the light of this book. The 
enlistment of lay leadership is also a big part of the 
Pastor’s job and this book will help show him where to 
look for the right kind of lay leaders today.’’ Cloth $1.50. 

ASSOCIATION PRESS 

347 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


RESORT 


Peaceful Seclusion. Dutch farmstead beside a 
brook in beautiful foothills on untravelled 
road. Interesting abundant food. Comfort, 
convenience, congenial guests. Christian clien- 


tele. Six rooms only. Twenty-one dollars 
weekly. The Farm on the Hill, R.R. 3, Box 
315G., Kingston, New York. 

FOR RENT 


August, early September. Long Island Cottage 
on Sound, 100 miles from New York. Simple, 
secluded, good swimming, ideal for children, or 
rest. $115 month. Florence McCarthy, 400 
East 49 St., New York. 


Seven room house on fifty acres of meadow and 
woodland bordering lake. Fishing, boating, 
bathing, electricity, bathroom, fireplace, tele- 


phone. $75 month. CAMP, quarter-mile from 
house, many charms, no~conveniences. $40 
month. 


A. W. Hitchcock, R. D. 1, Southbridge, Mass. 
Tel. Brimfield 9-11. 


N NEW YORK 


WHEN |! 


Be 1. 


e New 23-Story Club Hotel 
' © Centially Located 
© Free Swimming Pool, Gym 
© Enjoy Genial Social Life 


© Separate Floors for Men, 
Women and Families 


$900 
wale ba 8 oe Fe 
$3 10 14 WEEKLY 
SPECIAL GROUP RATES 


MORE HALL 


K 
4 STREET, NEW YOR 
i Ee once A. TURKEL, MGR. 


TO LOVERS OF THE SEA AND SHIPS 
An Original Signed Etching of a Famous Ship 


HMS BOUNTY 


By George Rupert Avery 


Framing Size 12” x 15” 


Postpaid S250 


MARINE STUDIO 


Amityville, Long Island New York 
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Rainier Park 


AMERICAN ASS'N OF SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE meetings: 


"Birth Control as a Public Health Service", June 27. 
"Organization and Administration of Clinical Service", 
June 28. 
"Birth Control and Eugenics”, June 30. 
First Methodist Church 


AMERICAN LEGION 
National Child Welfare Division 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION meetings: 


@ See program for National Conference 
© Consultation service and exhibits 


AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 


50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Ask for free lists of books, pamphlets, films, exhibits and 
other materials. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 


Consultation at Booth 

Afternoon Sessions: Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday 
—Plymouth Congregational Church 

Luncheon Meeting: Wednesday noon 

Dinner Meeting: Thursday evening, Gowman Hotel 


CHURCH CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


Federal Council of Churches 
Programs available at 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, INC. 
Consultation Service, Edmond Meany Hotel 


EPISCOPAL SOCIAL WORK CONFERENCE 


Theme: The Church's Interest in the Community, The 
Isolated, Industry and Labor, and Youth. 

Rev. Almon R. Pepper, Ex. Sec. Programs available at 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


FAMILY WELFARE ASS'N OF AMERICA: 


See National Conference program for meetings; at Senator 
Auditorium display of books, pamphlets, THE FAMILY; 
Case Record Exhibit. 


LIFE INSURANCE ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 
Hotel Mayflower, June 28, 2 P.M. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 
Meeting—Plymouth Congregational Church 


2 P.M. June 28. 
Consultations at Goodwill Industries Booth 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


Luncheon meeting: June 29, Y.M.C.A. 
Consultation Service. 
Speakers: Hon. Lewis B. Schwellenbach; Homer Folks 


PRINTED BY 
BLANCHARD PRESS 
NEW YORK 


Associate and Special Group Meetings 


Consultations—Exhibits 


Scale SS 


The following organizations, meeting with the National Conference, invite delegates to attend their 
special meetings, to confer about specific professional problems, to view their exhibits and displays. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 
June 28—Breakfast for Y.W.C.A. delegates 

June 29—Luncheon with Church Council of Social Work 
and Episcopal Social Work Council 
June 30—National Board Y.W.C.A. dinner 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JEWISH SOCIAL WELFARE 
1938 Meeting — Hotel Willard, Washington, D.C. 
May 28-31. 
Special train leaves noon Saturday, May 28. 
For reservations, program information, etc. write M. W. 
Beckelman, Secretary, 67 West 47th Street, New York. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE YOUNG MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
Tuesday breakfast and Thursday dinner meetings for Y.M.C.A. 
people. 
Consultation and information at Association Press booth. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS, INC. 
26th Conference, Hotel Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, June Ist to 5th. 
At Seattle: Tuesday, June 28th, 4 P.M., Plymouth Congre- 
gational Church, Room 30. 


NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION 


June 24 to 29, Olympic Hotel 
Subjects: probation, parole, juvenile courts, community 
preventive movements. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 


Delegates invited to visit headquarters booth. Conference 
program will list hours for special consultation service. 
Round table conference 2 P.M. June 28 on rehabilita- 
tion of tuberculosis patients; two speakers and informal 
discussion. Staff members in attendance, Holland Hud- 
son, Mrs. Florence Breed and F. D. Hopkins. 


THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


Invites delegates to the Seattle Conference to visit its 
large display of books, pamphlets, and bibliographies 
of interest to social workers. Several staff members will 
be available for consultation. 


SEAMEN'S AGENCIES 


Workers from West Coast Agencies will discuss: more 
effective service for individual seamen; social and reli- 
gious activities; relief and credit policies; community 
support; and (jointly with the N. |. 1. W.) citizenship, 
employment and relief problems of foreign-born seamen. 


SOCIAL WORK PUBLICITY COUNCIL 


Display of portfolios—round tables on techniques—''After 
Hours''—Consultation service—Joint sessions on inter- 
pretation. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Survey Graphic and Survey Midmonthly 
Book Exhibits 


65th National Conference of Social Work 
1913 Seattle 1938 


/ 
A discussion of ct 
A study of past “and 
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PERU, DEC., 1938 
Eighth Pan-American 
Conference 


289 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


